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General de Gaulle 


By Louis Ramon 
New Leader Correspondent in Paris 


ARIS, April 30. — Three years have gone by 
since the Allies landed in Normandy. But the 
French people realize bitterly that their situation 
has ndt improved appreciably since the somber days 


of war and occupation. France is no longer occupied 


by the Germans, but the presence of a certain number 
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fof Stalinists in the Government has been almost the 
"equivalent of a camouflaged Soviet occupation. The 
+ Gestapo has gone, but the NKVD has taken its place. 
“} «The German army no longer requisitions food and 
_@ “provisions from the French, but today distribution 
# ‘committees protected by the Communists have priorily 
| >on considerable quantities of consumer goods, which 
“are reserved for members and sympathizers of the 
Communist Party, 
In other countries subjected to°German occupation 
-~ Denmark, Holland and Belgium—the purchasing 
~;power of the wage-earner has been increasing since 
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liberation and today far surpasses the pitiful level 
‘of two years ago; in France, since April, 1944, the 
cost of living has multiplied by 3.1 and wages by 
sonly 2.7. 

This situation has brought about increasing dis- 
“eontent among the French people. Confusion and 
‘anxiety are heightened by the troubled situation in 
“the colonies (Indo-China, Madagascar, and unrest in 
‘North Africa), and by the failure of Bidault’s foreign 

olicies. M; Bidault, who sacrificed the most essential 
Preach interests to win and keep Soviet—“‘friendship,” 
should have taken stock of the fact at the Moscow 


conference that this “friendship” of Molotov and 


Stalin would not even allow France coal from the 


_+Saar, and that it was from the English and American 
*+hands which he had scorned that he finally received 


‘a larger quota of coal from the Ruhr. 

* To summarize the present situation in three sen- 
tences: In the national economy and in_ national 
‘politics, Stalinist penetration into all the circles of 


"*governnrent has created misery, apathy, doubt, and 
| chaos. In the colonies, agitation and resistance are 
developing with the support and collaboration of the 
* Communist ministers. 


faithfulness to Soviet “friendship” has led France to 


In foreign affairs, Bidault’s 


_ perplexed dilemma. 


The government is’ incapable of reacting normally 
and rising from defeat through constructive policies 
because it is paralyzed by the sabotage of the 


Communists. 


Generel de Gaulle's Platform 


* 


; Ivro this tense and troubled scene, General de Gaulle 


" eemerged from his retreat to take up again an active 


_part in French political life. In resounding speeches 
and declarations he set forth his ideas, denounced 
.the situation in which France finds herself today, 
_and defined the steps which he believes necessary to 
lead France from economic prostration, social in- 
stabilitv and political crisis which loom ahead. 

On the economic plane, de Gaulle denounces the 


‘eabsurd policies which are paralyzing production and 


which are similar in more than one respect to the 
‘War communism in. Russia from 1918 to 1921. He 


~ condemns the unbridled authority of government, the 


-meddling and inquisitorial bureaucracy which is 


| crushing the French economy. 


On the social level, he stands for a program giving 


 the“workers more, responsibility, and a greater stake 
"im management and profits. 
| In national politics, he is against the methods and 
| customs introduced. into our public life by parties 


(Continued on Page Five) 


An Editorial— 


The Republican 
Congress Labored 


HE Eightieth Congress has been in session for 

four months. The Republican majority which 

dominates it came into power after a campaign 
in which many complaints were registered against the 
imperfections of our government and our national 
economy. And citizens in general were not without 
causes for discontent. Prices were high and going 
higher. The lack of housing was growing more rather 
than less acute. Intelligent observers were agreed 
that the beginnings of an industrial slow-down threat- 
ened in the not-distant future. 

Upon this scene, offering abundant opportunity 
for constructive action, came the Republican Congress. 
In it four months of hectic activity, it has done 
nothing about prices, nothing about housing, nothing 
about the danger of depression. So far as our do- 
mestic problems are concerned, its one achievement 
is the labor bill which is now before the House- 
Senate conference committee. It is true that the bill 
passed by the Senate omits some of the more vicious 
NAM features which were accepted by the House. 
But any bill, no matter how good or bad, concerned 
merely with limiting and controlling the activities 
of labor unions, could have no important effect in 
the direction of improving our national situation. 
The whole gigantic effort spent on this bill is out of 
line with the things that need to be done to make 
things. better. 

Labor relations, it is true, are connected with pro- 
duction—and continuous production at a high level 
is at the heart of-our whole problem. But the reaching 
of industrial agreements is a two-sided business. 
Whatever can be done by means of legislation to 
induce management and labor to sit down in orderly 
fashion to settle their differences and live up to their 
agreements should certainly be done. Legislators 
competent to deal with such matters will understand 
that prices and rates of profits are important elements 
to be considered. Any measures designed to improve 
the situation must affect employers as well as em- 
plovees. They must, moreover, be designed so as to 
fit into the entire pattern of our industrial process. 
The effort must be toward removing the substantial 
causes of the discontent which leads to work stoppages. 


In the argument for the present bill, for example, 
there has been an impressive campaign by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and certain Congress- 
men directed against what is called the “monopoly of 
organized labor.” But nothing has been said about 
the monopoly of the great industrial concerns which 
a report of the Federal Trade Commission shows to * 
be increasing at an alarming rate. A bill which its 
sponsors pretend to offer as a solution to problems 
of labor and production can do nothing but weaken 
one side in the contest between labor and capital. 


* * ” 


Tur House bill contains two sets of provisions which 
are obviously intended to shaekle the trade union 
movement to such an extent as to lead fo its decline 
and defeat. These are the paragraphs prohibiting 
industry-wide bargaining and permitting the usé of 
injunctions by private employers. Such an attempt 
to turn back the wheels of progress would, of course, 
prove unsuccessful. The measure passed by the lower 
House would, also, attempt to regulate the internal 
affairs of unions by Federal law. The concept in the 
minds of the legislators was that unions are an evil 
and that it is the business of government to make 
them harmless. 

The authors of the Senate~bill shared the general 
attitude of their House collleagues, but had a warier 
eye on coming elections and a more realistic notion 
of what can be accomplished by legislation. But their 
law, toned down as it is, still outlaws the closed shop, 
withdraws bargaining rights from unions whose officers 
are Communists or may “reasonably be found” to 
he such, and sets up a series of “unfair practices” 
for unions. 

No matter how tough or how mild the final version 
of the law may be, the idea that any good economic 
results will flow from it is fantastic. The notion that 
trade unions are at the bottom of thé nation’s ills is 
a piece of mythology. Having created a devil through 
propagandistic rites, the Republican leaders hope to 
end our public pains by means of legislative exorcism. 
But the whole thing has no relation to our actual 
troubles. As a cure it is the class of the devil-dance. 
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the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











Inner Mongolia — Between the USA 
and USSR 


nounces that about three weeks 
ago, a “People’s Representative 
Assembly” of Inner Mongolia gathered 
in a small town of Western Manchuria 
anr proclaimed the independence of the 
“autonomous” State of Inner Mongolia. 
This separation of Inner Mongolia from 
China is an event of far greater imporr 
poate than would appear at first glance, 
It directly affects the 
policies of the United 
States as well as of 
the Soviet Union. 
Inner® Mongolia is 
located between 
Russian - dominated 
Outer Mongolia (the 
so-called Mongolian 
People’s Republic) 
and Northern China, 
the battleground of 
the Chinese Commu- 
nist and nationalist 
armies and the area where the last 
American marines are located. The 
American forces in China, which num- 
bered 70,000 men not so long ago, have 
now been largely withdrawn, and the 
separation of Inner Mongolia from China 
is an obvious result of their evacuation. 
The enormous territory of Inner Mon- 
golia— twice that of France—has a 


rf Chinese Communist radio an- 


Dallin 


population of 10,000,000, of which only 
2,000,000 are Mongolians; the rest are 
Chinese who migrated there in the course 
of time and made a_ predominantly 
Chinese country out of these Mongolian 
provinces. The new Government claims 
jurisdiction over 2,000,000 Mongols; thus 
it appears to claim the entire area of 
Inner Morgolia, with its majority of 
Chinese. If the broadcast is correct, this 
would mean that a sizable slice of 
China, occupied by Communist armies, 
has constituted itself into a separate 
state antagonistic to the Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek. © 

For years, Mao Tse-tung’s Communist 
Government of Yenan has repeatedly 
threatened to secede from China and 
form an independent state. The signifi- 
eance of such an act during the civil 
war would be negligible in itself, were 
it not for the inevitable consequence that 
will necessarily follow: namely, the 
recognition of the new state by Outer 
Mongolia (and the Soviet Union) and 
@ pact of mutual assistance by which the 


Soviet Government guarantees “peace 
and independence” to ‘the new nation. 
It is no doubt with this end in view 
that the new Government of a large 


Chinese territory has preferred to act in 
the name of Mongolia. 
Adjacent Outer Mongolia was likewise 


"\g Province of China until 1912. With 


the assistance of the Imperial Russian 
Gevernment, it was separated from 


China; during the regolution it was re- 


conquered by Chinese generals; and. in 
1921, the Soviet Government reacquired 
Outer Mongolia and actually made it 
one of its national regions, even though 
the Mongolian People’s Republic remains 
technically an independent nation. 


In both parts of Mongolia, a People’s 
Revolutionary Party emerged. In Outer 
Mongolia, it constituted the ruling group, 
acting upon instructions from Moscow 
and following all the devious paths of 
Communist evolution: purges, executions 
of leaders, collective farming; however, 
in Mongolia a return to individual hus- 
bandy became necessary. In Inner Mon- 
golia, however — always considered as 
their sphere of influence by the Japanese 
—the Communist groups (likewise called 
the People’s Revolutionary Party) made 
little progress. More than once was the 
question raised in Moscow as well as 
in Urga (Ulan-Bator, capital of Outer 
Mongolia) whether the Mongols of Inner 
Mongolia should be reunited with Soviet- 
eontrolled Outer Mongolia. In order not 
to arouse Japanese antagonism, the 
Soviet Government turned down these 
projects, much as it would have liked to 
extend its authority over the huge re- 
gions of Northern China. 

The’ situation ‘underwent a_ iadical 
change after the defeat of Japan: in 
1945. No danger from Tokyo exists any 
longers and only feeble protests from 
Washington must be reckoned with. 
Shrewd diplomacy might help overcome 
them. The new Government of Inner 
Mongolia will probably contact Outer 
Mongolia only, where Marshal Choi- 
bolsan is officially the -head of a sovereign 
government. The combination of the 
two Mongolian regimes will actually be 
patronized by Russia, since Outer Mon- 


- 


golia is tied up with Russie by the pact 
of 1936 and fought on the Soviet side * 


in the war against Japan in 1945. 


, In its naked reality, the proclamation 
of the new Government of Inner Mon. 


golia is an act of ex@ipnsion of the Sovi 
Union. As’ elsewhere, it is based on’ 


combination of Soviet military forée and ~ 


Jocal Communist organizations. 


tempt will surely be made to present the 
development as a purely local affair; | 


Mescow wiil certainly disclaim any res ‘ 
sponsibility for the events. There is not — 


the least doubt, however, that the indie ~ 


viduals who engineered this new state 3 


consulted Moscow before taking the des. : 
cisive step. Even the outward appear= — 
ance has been strikingly similar to the 


“election” of popular regimes and pare 
tisan governments in Yugoslavia, Ale 
bania, and so forth. 

So long as the American forces ree, 
mained in China and considerable Amere 
ican help was given the Chinese Govern- 


ment, it was too risky to make the grea P 


jump across thé Gobi Desert into China, 
What is happening now is the inevitable | 
consequence of the Americans “handse 
off” policy in China, which is, objectiv ely, 
benefiting the Communists. 
* 


*” * 


Pravoa of May 5 carries in the most 
conspicuous place on its front page a 
picture by a Soviet painter showing 
“Lenin, Stalin, and Molotov in 
1917.” The appearance of Molotov in this 
combination of leaders ‘has a definite 
politieal significance. It raises’ the for- 
eign minister. to the highest level of 
Communist leadership and ‘gives the 
answer to the multitude of queries about 
the prospective successor of Stalin. 

Today it is Molotov. He should, hows 
ever, watch out and work hard if he does 
not want to lose the race when the time 
comes. Many an heir presumptive never 
ascended to the throne. 














The Home Front— 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








Annals ot the Innocents 


nals I may have given a false im- 

pression. It must be underetood that 
I was writing, not about the Socialist 
movement of America, but about the 
Socialist Labor Party—which was some- 
thing quite different. I soon began to 
realize what an “un-American” organ- 
ization I was dealing with. In New York 
sat Daniel De Leon 
and in Detroit sat 
the obedient and 
conscientious Her- 
man Richter, and 
what the Prophet 
Daniel said went. 
When I made my 
first trip to New 
York I understood 
why. I was taken 
to see three of the 


I: my last chapter of these simple an- 





city’s wonders, the’ 
Flat Iron building, ’ 


then the highest in the town, the Stock 
Exchange, and Daniel, dictater of the 


oldest branch of Socialism on these 
shores. I am quite willing to believe that 
Lenin learned from De Leon. The meth- 
ods of purging his organization, of de- 
stroying those whom he could net con- 
trol and, especially, of making war by 
lying, slander and defamation—all of 
these tricks which we now associate with 
the Communists, Daniel had developed 
to a high state of perfection back in the 
first decade of this century. 

But I soon learned of another—and 


‘different — organization known as the 


Socialist Party. My first information 
about it came by way of the Columns of 


‘ ‘the Weekly People, the vigorous and vitu- 


perative organ of the SLPers. My first 








inkling of the fact that there were such 
persons as Morris Hillquit, Eugene V. 
Bebs and Victor Berger came to me in 
the form of epithets, mostly from the 


animal kingdom, hurled at them by the . 


denunciatory De Leon. But soon came 
an invitation from the Socialist Party 
group in Detroit, and I discovered that 
there was a brand of undictated Social- 
ism gathering followers throughout the 
country. 

It is practically impossible to make to- 
day’s young people realize what sort of 
spirit was abroad in this country during 
those days—say, from 1903 to 1910. I 
had no contact with what mighi be call- 
ed official Socialism. I attended no cen- 
ventions, held no offices and, excepting 
for speaking at “meetings now and then 
with Gene Debs, I did not meet any of the 
party bigwigs. In all of the surrounding 
states, Ohio, Indiana, IHinois, Wisconsin, 
there were influential Socialist lead>rs. 
In Michigan there were no leaders and 
mighty few speakers. Our State Secre- 
tary was a Grand Rapids furniture 
werker who had lost his job when “mis- 
sien” furniture came in and furniture 
carving went out. He had sacrificed 
most of the fingers of his right hand to 
a buzz-saw—and I shall never forget the 
dramatic impression he would make 
when he pleaded for the Socialist utepia 
with bad grammar but shining face and 
tried to pluck the better world down ovt 
of the air with that mutilated hand. 

In those days—at least in that state— 
the word Socialism was a fighting word, 
a word to conjure with. In every ‘own 
and in many places out in the country 
there would be a little band of working- 
people—not an intellectual in sight. They 





were humble people, but so genuine, so 
earnest, so idealistic—it was a privilege 
to live in the same world with them, to 
de any little thing to carry forward the 
movement in which they so devoutly be- 
jieved. These little people, with no 
cleverness, no influence, no tricks of pub- 
lieity, with nothing but their faith for 
motive power, would hire the biggest hall 
er theater in their town and invite .shat- 
ever out-of-town speaker they could get. 
Such meetings were usually . held on 
Saturday evenings or Sunday afternoons. 
What impresses me as I look back is that 
every Socialist gathering of this sort 
would be crowded. In the smaller towne 
everyone of importance would be there, 
the city officials, judges, clergy, the trade 
union leaders. The Socialist Party was 
small. As I recall it, we got only sbout 
400,000 votes throughout the nation in 
1904 and not many more in 1908. But 
the idea of Socialism was abroad in the 
land. People were hot either for it or 
against it. The question-and-answer 
sessions after an address were prolonged, 
impassioned and fruitful. 


* * * 


A Secialist Camp Meeting 


ROBABLY most of the sophisticated 
readers of The New Leader have nothing 
more than sketchy ideas of camp meet- 
ings. Telling you that they were packed 
and concentrated religious orgies which 
supplied drama-hungry rural America 
with sufficient summer emotion to last 
threugh the year will probably furnish 
but slight assistance to an understand- 
ing. Our early western Socialist ergan- 
jzers soon discovered the showmanship 
value of the camp meeting environment 
and routine. Only once did I have the 
epportunity to function at this sort of 
gathering, but the occasion is a bright 
part of my pageant of the past. 

Up in the northern part of the South- 
ern Peninsula of Michigan the farmers 
had been summoned to three days of 
meetings in a circus tent. There was a 
brass band which would give us its 





— 


Jimited repertory at any hour of the day 
er night. Tents for families had been 
erected under the trees, and long tables 
dispelled any fear of starvation which 
the wild aspect of the scenery may have 
wakened. And when the farm families 
began to pile out of their buggies and 
wagons, the bulging baskets which they 


brought promised days and nights of | 
plenty. There may have been a lack of © 


the sort of hysteria which characterized 
the more or less similar religious occa- 
sions, but from the culinary point of 
view the Socialist farmers continued an 
ancient and splendid tradition. 

That wildwood assembly lasted for 
three days, and I delivered six lectures, 
I fear they were pretty long and r-:ore 
serious than necessary. I covered the 
histery of capitalism, imperialism, ag*i- 
culture, the rise of the working class and 
the premise of the future. And not only 
those farmers, but their wives and chil« 
dren, packing that tent. to its last rows, 
sat and listened with a seriousness and 
attention that would have warmed any 
speaker’s heart. The band was a help, 
it must be confessed, for there was al« 
ways the promise of brassy music at the 
finish, 


hd , hal 


They Ali Expected Heaven .. .. «+ 


ERHAPS there was something ap- 
prepriate in our stealing the ways f 
primitive evangelism. As I look back 
now I am conscious of the fact that the 
sort ef Socialism which all of these 
people believed in had a good deal of 
myth. about it. They thought that soon 
—very soon—we would get a majority, 
then we would “have Socialism,” then— 
immediately — everything would be all 
right. I recall being asked again and 
again along about 1907 or 1908, “Do you 
think we will make it in 1912? Do you? 
Men and wemen in this naive state were 
poorly prepared for the léng pragmati¢e 
pall necessary to transform a complicat- 
ed seeiety. 

(Continued on Page Atl fa 
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HAT the public relations busi- 
W ness — parden me, profession — 

needs today is public relations. 
Bo here, quite free, is $25,000 worth of 


public relations advice for them. 
’ “How did all the newcomers in this 









T Wush field become qualified to sit at the 


‘glbows of more widely experienced busi- 
ess men and put words in their 
}mouths?” asks an article in a recent 





Public:-Relations Needs Publ 


The Profits 
Of the New Science 





ic Relations 


courses acordingly, with never a trace of 
standard formulas of error or condi~- 
tioned reflexes. 

” * .* 
Masters of Mass Psychology 
To the business man who uneasily 


feels that he needs a dose of the new 
science, a few words of caution: 


(1) If you won’t be happy till you have 
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ey fessor, the publicity man, were relatively —_ — profeasor, “we gee) jasueed” about it than any outsider. The public 
of | § @ncomplex and honest. If a wrist watch = the formula: relations man will tell you he doesn’t 
of mpany wanted publicity, and a pub- Fue is Bos eee eer Rave to know sheut your heen 
ed Rity ‘man recetimeaded that the p(l-p) over . only has to understand his own. True; 
Vv de- 7 I ” 2 
: ‘ “The “S E“ means “standard error”. but it is comforti 
Bis pd ut it is comforting to heave a surgeon 
of i titecty, the puts giinasd, tho. cour It is not clear what the “prop” means. who not only understands surgery but 
‘ ares sa So the plumber decides to call himself iso h light knowled f 
an pany got its publicity, and no harm was : ‘ also has some slight knowledge of your 
z a sanitary engineer, quote Mary Baker ersonal case histor 
fone. If a fountain pen manufacturer . : i P wg apis 
; ‘ Eddy and Freud, and call a leak an in- 7) Don’t i 
hoose: k * 3 , (7) Don’t pay any attention to the 
m as make 8 Sour foot pen with a . ordinate extrusion of the contained public relations man’s offices, if you 
es, § point liké a spade, wherewith to break Here, too, you see illustrated the basic Re . ais 
re § ground for a new fountai factory ; i lentate’ i ysis ‘saetine. should happen to go and see him, Henry 
: . po Senay public relations principle, “it all depends In truth, the public relations man does ringle, a first rs ‘ vi 
th : Pringle, a first rate reporter, wrote thus 
he at's fair enough, though it seems un- on what you call a thing.” He calls this ave: somethin to eel ; F , ‘ : ' 
‘ie te. 60 deld “oni “a . bei ote have something to sell, something useful. about a public relations offices which he 
sa lle pad ad \eatiiedliaipeacei a aa mn of the conditioned That is an awareness of the public’s re- visited: 
hag Ses ag reflex.” Others call it a comic waste of actions. In that, he differs from the ad- “Mr. X has a chaste ite ¢ 
ity Word. No sucessful public relations man the client’s money. Call a misuse of ‘tat : Base : : rong . . a ~ me 7 chnatety elegant waste of 
ils daw ‘will stoue-te calf his trade b “ aoe vertising man, whose concern is selling offices. Costly etchings and an occasional 
‘ buch 1 aa Tod a ; ef 4 wets ee: Fae Waa; bat. you are the client’s product. The advertising modernistic painting adorn the walls. 
= Hon aa fessi ay es ae ee in smarter, more sophisticated company man concentrates on the product, and Beautiful secretaries glide over volup- 
ve aki easion, an art, a nek if you call it “semantics. he sells it much better than the public tious rugs to ask visitors if they have 
ny : ~t9 y man”, Nag = te - Come the manufacturers of luggage, relations man with his managed vogues. an appointment with the master of mass 
Ds relations =a scornfully, “merely with a normal desire for more sales. But the public relations man can con- psychology.” 
al D They, too, retain a public relations man, tribute an alertness to goodwill, a sensi- Interesting public relations, is it not, 
he He explains to them the childlike stupidi- tivity to acts which cultivate a com- for that public relations expert to allow 
ty of simple sales promotion work, out- pany’s popularity or unpopularity such an impression of his workshop t 
: maT K ; : : : , : p to 
lines the “domination of social patterns That is a_ simple, straightforward get around? More emphatic was the re- 
e by stereotype group leaders”, and ar- thing, however, and the public relations action of a tough old Ohio manufacturer, 
ranges for Countess Haute Monde to be man is to be sharply criticized for dress- who visited a similar office. For an hour 
p- publicized while traveling with a dozen ing it up like a harlot. The good ones he was impressively shown the elaborate 
f complete ensembles of clothes, in many know this is true. One.firm in the busi- different departments; the high priests 
ck suit-cases and trunks. In short, he “man- ness once advertised its service in public of the cult obviously thought they were 
he ages a kind of vogue for more clothes.” relations _with a parenthesis: “Same bowling over this simple country chap. 
se ‘ All one has to do to increase sales is, thing as publicity, but it costs you But once on the s i 
y e street again, he shook 
of in truth, to manage a kind of vogue for more.” himself anc ‘lai “G 
£ and exclaimed, “Great Jehovah, 
on the product. Sales managers for dec- As a matter of fact, it isn’t the same I’m glad to get out of that sink of ini- 
Ys ades have been sitting up nights striving thing as publicity though it is much quity without being attacked.” 
ame Makes a noise in the neighborhood of to do just that. They just weren’t closer to it than the stuffed shirt will (8) If you want a really good prac- 
ail fis client; if he has. bacon to sell, he smart enough to explain to the boss that admit. (A semantic friend, by the way, titioner of the art, you might try retain- 
nd st keeps repeating ‘eat more bacon’.” they were worth more pay because they likes to call him “chemise étouffée.”) ing one firm in the field for the specific 
a \ Oh, dear, oh, dear, how dull of the were operating in fields of ¢onditioned Real public relations operate with a keen purpose of their choosing another firm 
on pe eiege And what does the pub- reflexes. realization of public trends, as witness to do your work. Set a magician to catch 
ve e relations man do? Ah, if he has The luggage instance has been so the fact that our truly outstanding public a magician. : 
ie a on to sell, he “makes use of the con- widely quoted as a superior example of relations wizards have never been in that (9) In the end, don’t forget that you - 
t itioned reflex; he does not mention the magic of public relations that it is business at all. Franklin Roosevelt was are starting out to give information» 
. . . . g 
con at all, he manages a kind of vogue time to attach to it the finding of one of one such, and Al Smith was, and Paul about your business to Americans, that 
for heartier breakfasts.” : the luggage manufacturers. Said one of Hoffman is, and probably sarney Baruch you yourself are American too, and the 
= That’s the kind of thing that the them, asked to comment on the success is. Such men know what people are whole thing is really as simple and 
ws Sreat, hard-headed, shrewd American of the campaign, “When we retained thinking and feeling, and they lay their straightforward as that. 
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rom The Edito"'"'" . | ) 
An Open Letter to | 
Postmaster General Robert A. Hannegan 


Severat years ago when the fiery 
crosses of the Ku Klux Klan lighted 
the skies of our. nation’s communities, 
the Federal Government, following the 
advice of George Washington that this 
nation “Gives to bigotry no sanction”, 
strengthened the laws which give protec- 
tion to property and life in cases arising 
out of religious or racial disturbances. 
Under Federal statutes the Klan is out- 
lawed. The KKK is subject to punish- 


ment for sending its literature through 
the United States mails, The New Leader 
has now in its possession, a document 





issued by a self-admitted agent of the 


Klan, one J. B. Stoner, which has been 
sent through the United States mails. 


A permit has been issued by the post 
office at Chattanooga, Tennessee, to con- 
duct this organization’s business openly 
through the post offices of this nation. 


We reproduce excerpts from this scur- 
rilous document. 


We realize that you are not respon- 
sible for the individual conduct of a 
local postmaster in issuing permits. You 
are responsible for the postmaster who 
is placed in charge of local offices. In 


our national life we recognize, or should 
recognize, certain fundamental rights 
for all human beings. The New Leader 
does not advocate censorship. We are 
opposed to arbitrary censorship of litera- 
ture, films, the arts, ete. We do not 


- feel that in this case, were the post- 


office to invoke its postal regulations 
governing Klan activities, that any in- 
fringment of civil rights would be in- 
volved. On the contrary, were this type 
of movement to be successful, aided by 
the Post Office Department’s permit, 


the civil rights of every liberty-loving 
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STONER ANTI-JEWISH PARTY 
J. B. STONER, Archleader, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. - 


is to be freed from Jewish control. .. . 


full political support to yeu. .» 


provide. ... 
for the Party’s candidates. ... 


" 


with the Jews! 
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person in this nation would be threat- 
ened. We call upon you to revoke the 
postal permit (Number 323) issued te 
the Stoner anti-Jewish Party of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

We are not interested in giving 
Stoner’s anti-Semitic utterances further 
publicity at this time. We are prepared 
to give to any agent you may designate 
the documents in’ our possession, ‘and 
trust that not only will a speedy’ in- 
vestigation be made, but that the. per- 


sonnel responsible for the issuance of — 
such a permit be investigated too. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE "STONER ANTI-JEWISH PARTY" 

@ The application fer membership reads as follows, in part: 

“I, the undersigned, being a true and loyal White, Gentile, anti-Jewish Resi- . 
dent of North America, do most respectfully and honestly request you to grant 
me membership in the Stoner Anti-Jewish Party.... I gladly agree to support - 
fully, and without any reserve whatsoever, your full and unlimited Authority 
over and within the Stoner Anti-Jewish Party, because I know that there must 
be unity, and peace and harmony within Anti-Jewish ranks, if North America 
J I, hereby, renounce any and all political 
allegiance to any and all political parties and persons and, henceforth, give my 
. After your death, or if you ever resign from 


good of Christianity and America. .. . 


your position as Archleader, the same political support that I owe you shall be 
freely and automatically given to your legitimate Successor, and after his death 
or resignation, to his legitimate Successor, and on down the line, however you 
I will also encourage my Anti-Jewish friends and neighbor's to vote 
I assure you that I shall never believe Jewish 
or Jewish-inspired lies that are directed against you and/or the Party. Lying 
Jew-controlled newspapers will never deceive me... . 


: 
: 
whatever should be allowed to live in North America. I believe that North : 


I believe that no Jews 


America is rightfully for White Gentiles only, and for White Gentiles that are 
Christians in particular. The Jews must be destroyed—legally, of course—for the 
May the Jew-devils soon perish. Down 
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ANTI-SEMITIC ANTI-COMMUNISTS 


By Walter K. Lewis 


HEREAS the Communists have 
Wace dictionaries and lifted 

such words as “democracy” and 
“progressive,” the extreme Right have 
misused the term “anti-Communist” in 
describing their own activities. Eugene 
R. Flitcraft, publisher of The Gentile 
News, a monthly tabloid published in 
Oak Park, Illinois, and devoted ex- 
clusively to anti-Jewish propaganda, 
publishes The Anti-Communist. 

Flitcraft’s Gentile News promotes 
anti-Semitism in the commercial sphere, 
It calls for a boycott of Jewish estab- 
lishments. It publishes The Protocols, 
and extensively advertises anti-Semitic 
publications and organizations. The first 
issue of The Anti-Communist contained 
an article by Don Lohbeck, who is an 
editor of Gerald L. K. Smith’s journal 
The Cross and The Flag. 

The first editorial “revealed” that at 
a Communist rally in Chicago, “Twenty- 
five percent were estimated as colored 
people; and eighty percent of the balance 
were recognized as Jews.” Like his 
friend Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, Flitcraft 
propagandizes the old myth that Jews 
and Communists are identical. 

In April, 1946, Chicagoans were 
aroused when they learned that Gentile 
News was being distributed to school 
children. The school authorities were 
faced with a problem: does freedom of 
the press cover propaganda among chil- 


4 


dren? If Mr. Fliteraft’s boast is valid 

several libraries are now receiving both 

Gentile News and The Anti-Communist, 
» ~ ” 


Anoruer self-styled fighter against 
Communism is Attorney Jeremiah Stokes 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. He recently 
won his suit against a well-known author 
who had called him “a native Fascist.” 
The case is being appealed to a higher 
court, but Stokes is claiming vindication, 
He is the author of Master Key Refer- 
ence. on Communism, and American 
Castle of Freedom, an expose in which 
The New Leader is called the organ of 
the Communist Party USA! From Mr, 
Stokes’ offices in Salt Lake City can be 
ordered the infamous Protocols, Judaic- 
Communism vs. Christian Americanism, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling’s venomous 
anti-Semitic work, The Octopus. 
Another project, Federated Libraries, 
Inc., attacks author John .Roy Carlson. 
Stokes quotes an evaluation of Carlson 
by anti-Catholic, anti-Jewish William L. 
Blessing, an evangelist of Denver, Colo- 
rado, who admitted in his own periodical 
that he was a former member of the 
Ku Klux Klan which “he hoped to re- 
join” at the earliest opportunity. Stokes 
refers to the author of The Plotters and 
Under Cover as “this foreign-born kike.” 
(Mr. Carlson is Armenian, and not 
Jewish.) Stokes denounces “Commu- 


nism, which is Socialism, which is Marx- 
ism, which is Internationalism, which is 
Leninism-Stalinism, which is Judaism!” 


We trust that John T. Flynn will 
rebuke Stokes for reprinting part of 
Flynn’s Smear Terror in which Carlson 
is attacked. Flynn has told this writer 
that he will not be party to any anti- 
Semitic drive in the name of fighting 
Communists. 


Another journal stating that it is 
anti-Communist is The Guildsman pub- 
lished in Germantown, Illinois, Edward 
A. Koch, its editor and publisher, does 
not rely in his monthly periodical on the 
stock phrases of the anti-Semitic poison- 
peddlers. Instead, Koch continues the 
campaign he began before the war: de- 
fending Nazism and Fascism as the only 
bulwarks against Communism. “That a 
Communist revolution was in the making 
in Germany at the time and would ap- 
parently have succeeded but for Hitler’s 
intervention, is never told in this coun- 
try; these shouters about Hitlerism do 
not know how ignorant and how foolish 
they are.” 


Anther Koch “contribution” te the 
anti-Communist fight is: “In certain 
questionable quarters ‘more democracy’ 
is advocated as a means of avoiding 
Communism, It is via the ‘democratic’ 
route that Communists seized contro) in 
Spain.” Franco’s methods are Jauded. 


Women's VOICE, published in Chi- 
cago by Mrs. Lyrl Clark Van Hyning, 
likewise confuses the anti-Communist 
fight with her battle against Jews and 
Masons. 

In the mid-west Lawrence Reilly pub- 
lishes a monthly periodical The Eleventh 
Hour, which reprints anti-Communist 
newspaper items, Reilly is another as- 
sociate of Gerald L. K. Smith. 

Gerald L. K,. Smith has opened head- 
quarters at. Fort Worth, Texas. Smith 
has drawn on the support of the Rev. 
J. Frank Norris. Smith charges that 
Communists are contemplating seizure 
of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Georgia, to establish a Negro Republic. 

Father A. W. Terminiello, who was 
suspended by his’ Catholic Archbishop 
in Alabama, has published a bocklet en- 
titled March of Bolshevism. Terminiello’s 
anti-Semitic line has won for him con- 
demnation from Catholics throughout 
the country. 

Such “anti-Communists” give the 
Communists the kind of ammunitien 
that they can use to advantage. Dem- 
ocrats in the. fight against Communism 
and Fascism should never accept such 
allies. They exploit the growing oppesi- 
tion to Communism to spread anti- 
Semitism, anti-Catholicism, anti-Negre- 
ism; they are anti-labor and anti- 
democracy. 
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Merger of The unification of the 
Armed Forces armed forces of the 

USA is a logical and 
sensible step, but under the present 
merger bill the Secretary of National 
Defense will be given tremendous powers 
in addition te his complete control over 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces. He 
will have nearly one-thirf of the appro- 
priations for all government expendi- 
tures at his disposal. He will nominate 
the chairmen of the Munitions Board 


'~ and the Research Board. He will have 


a voice in naming the secretaries of the 
three branches who will work under him. 
With these secretaries and the Secretary 
of State, he will be on the powerful Na- 
tional Security Couneil which will surely 
atrongly inftuence our foréign policy. 
The new jo'nt staff of 100 military, 


men, with the Security Council and the 


National Munitions Board, will prob- 
ably seek to control American industry 
in the name of war preparation. Their 
powers are too broadly and vaguely de- 
fined, so that they ean be changed by 
executive deerée. Under a reactionary 
and imperialist-minded president, this 
‘merger might conceivably become an in- 
strument for establishment of a military 
dictator in-the USA. The merger bill 
should be more carefully scrutinized and 
amended to set up safeguards, 
- * - * 

Oh, Whata This is.a dismal rainy 
Beautiful Sunday. morning! I have 
Morning! just finished reading the 

voluminous Times and 
Tribune over. my third cup of coffee, A 
casual survey of the etate of the world 
two years after victory is given in to- 
day’s headlines. If at any time in the 
past anyone would have dared predict 


By LISTON M. OAK 











what is reported in the papers of May 4 
he would have been scorned as a Cas- 
sandra. ; 

In China, this day’s headlines state, 
the Communists have won victories in 
the civil war, with dim prospects of a 
Nationalist victory, Korean Communists 
are preparing for an eventual eivil war. 
Communal warfare again flares up in 
India, and a correspondent forecasts 
that after .the British depart that 
country’ will split up. Civil war con- 
tinues also in Greece. In Palestine the 
terrorists persist in murdering Britons 
and Arabs and the British resort to ter- 
rible reprisals, and there is little chance 
that the impotent UN can solve the 
conflict. : 

The Italian Communists threaten a 





SEN. ROBERT TAFT 
His Lebor Bill Passes Senate 


general strike and eventual civil, war, 
‘In Sicily the Communists win the elec- 
tions. The French are suppressing a 
revolt in Madagascar and another revolt 
im-Algeria looms on the horizon. Within 
France the weak Government faces an- 
other of a series of crises, with the Com- 
munists threatening to paralyze the 
economy. Franco has launched a new 
campaign of terror against the growing 
opposition in Spain. 

The Polish dictatorship intensifies its 
drive against the Peasant Party; it an- 
nouneces a drastic cut in rations. Ultra- 
nationalist passion is sweeping Egypt— 
and many other countries. American 
military authorities in Germany, report, 
in today’s papers, that a survey shows 
that 39 percent of the Germans are anti- 
Semitic. 

’ Such is the world as reflected in the 
headlines of one day. Yet no progress is 
made toward making the United Nations 
a federal world government capable of 
dealing with these and countless other 
confticts. Today’s news confirms that the 
international police force if and when 
organized will curb aggression only by 
the small nations—it will protect the 
USA and USSR against the menace of 
Switzerland and Portugal and Viet Nam. 

So that’s the news today. Tomorrow’s 
paper will have more of the same. James 
Burnham, with some justification, re- 
gards such news as war news—news of 
the first skirmishes of. World War III. 
They ought to be, at least, warnings that 
unless something drastic is done, these 
little fires may turn into another world 
conflagration. 

. os * 

® Palmiro Togliatti is devastatingly 
dissected in Time for May 5. Until Mus- 
solini’s victory forced him to flee to 
France, Togliatti did not accept too rigid 
dictation from Moscow, it is related. But 
thereafter he lost all scruples, “From 
Moscow came a simple order: Italian 
Socialists, though they risked their lives 
to fight Fascism, were ‘sabotaging’ world 


revolution and must be liquidated; the 
Communists must “deliver the secret 
roster of Socialist leaders to the Fascist 
police.” 

Silone refused and resigned from the 
CP. Togliatti turned in the names. 
“There is blood on that blue serge, 
double-breasted suit.” 


* * * 


® Stalin to Stassen, May 3: “The 
United States and the Soviet Union 
should put an end to name-calling.” 

Pravda, May 5: “Secretary Marshall 


_is guilty of “distortion, evasion and mis- 


informing the American public.” He dis- 
regarded the truth in order te shift the 
blame for the failure of, the Moscew 
Gonference from American “imperialists 
and warmongers” to the Soviet diploe 
mats.” 

* * + ” 


@ “If we get into-a war with Russia, 


I hope Chiang Kai-shek is on Russia’s- 


side.” Edgar Snow; quoted in a leaflet 
by the Communist-front Committee for 
a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 


* * * 
® “The mistakes of the pre-war demo- 
cracies in granting full democratic rights 
to the enemies of democracy cannot be 


- repeated.” This is not Johh Rankin calle 


ing for the outlawing of the Communist 
Party, but the Warsaw radio demanding 
the dissolution of the Peasant Party — 
the only legal opposition—as well as the 
National Democratic Party, which funce 
tions illegally. In the concentrated one 
slaught against the Peasant Party which 
has followed the fraudulent elections of 
Jan. 19, Mikolajezyk has been able to 
maintain control in only 9 provinces out 
of 17. On April 4 the Communist and 
Socialist Parties issued a joint communi« 
que: “No essential differences exist bes 
tween the two parties, . For the 
Socialist Party the united front is not 
a tactical move but a stage leading to 
the complete unification of the working 
class in one party.” 





Report. From Paris 


(Continued from Page One) 

with totalitarian tactics, and he empha- 
sizes that it is the example of the Com- 
munist .Party which has contaminated 
the other parties with the germ of totali- 
tarianism. He recommends revision of 
the constitution, which is facilitating the 
totalitarian maneuvers of these parties, 
and which, one must keep in mind, was 
approved by not more than a third of 
the French people. 

In foreign politics, he echoes Presi- 
dent Truman, and stands firmly on the 
side of the democracies against the en- 
slaving totalitarianism of the East. 

Certain reservations must. be made, 
nevertheless — although these reserva- 
tions have nothing to do with the hys- 
terical outeries of politician. chieftains 
who denounce de Gaulle because he is a 
menace to their interests and privileges. 


Tue greatest objection to de Gaulle is 
based on his own political past. Many 
of the evils which he criticizes today as 
a private citizen are the result of poli- 
cies inaugurated by de Gaulle himself 
when he was head of the provisional 
government of the Fourth Republic. It 
is he who opposeé the reinstatement of 
the old constitution of 1875, and who 
thus paved the way for the semi-totali- 
tarian constitution with which we are 
now burdened. It is he who introduced 
the Communists into the government, 
and who pardoned Maurice Thorez, per- 
mitting him to re-enter France; it was 
quite unexpected that a general should 
take it upon himself to repatriate a 
deserter and introduce him into the 
eouncils of government. Again, it was 
de Gaulle who inaugurated the formula 
of tripartite rule, which hinders strong, 
eonstructive action. 





AA. Berle, Jr. Assumes Leadership 
Of Liberal Party 


mutually happy one. 


tunity. 








With the appointment of A. A. Berle, former Undersecretary of 
State and distinguished proponent of liberal causes, to the leader- 
ship of the Liberal Party of New York, the chances for increasing 
strength for that party, and a vigorous expansion of political influ- 
ence and role, look bright indeed. The appointment therefore is a 


In New York State it is particularly important for a strong party 
of genuine liberalism to succeed. New York State is a vital factor 
in national politics, and a strong liberal movement here will furnish 
badly-needed encouragement and impetus to other forces of anti- 
totalitarian liberalism throughout the United States. In New York, 
as throughout the nation, the political forces of Communism are 
being increasingly recognized as a movement devoid of morality, and 
devoid of ethical values. We expect non-affiliated liberals to flock 
in increasing numbers into the camp of the Liberal Party. And we 
hope that soon the liberals of the nation will have a similar oppor- 


Again, to A. A. Berle and the Liberal Party, congratulations. And 
congratulations also to the voters of New York State who, we are 
certain, will benefit greatly by this happy choice. 
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Among de Gaulle’s closest circle are 
two men—Soustelle and Malraux—both 
Ministers of Information and both de- 
termined adversaries of freedom of the 
press. It was Malraux who declared on 
the rostrum of the Constituent Assembly 
that freedom of the press should be ex- 
tended only to “those who had con- 
quered it,” meaning by that to the clique 
of the “resistance.” They say that today 
these two men-rregret their former atti- 
tude. We shall believe them when they 
have declared this publicly. 

> * 


Perspectives 


Generat DE GAULLE is now en- 
gaged in collecting followers. It is in 
any case true that there is a strong 
group ‘in every social class in favor of 
the policies outlined above. How will the 
new party act to achieve its aims? 

De Gaulle has excluded no one from 
his ranks except Communists and Com- 
munist collaborators. If the Socialists, 
MRP and_ the small leftist groups— 
Rassemblement des Gauches (chiefly the 
Radicals)—agree to split themselves from 
the Communists, the- party which de 
Gaulle is how forming would become 
useless. De Gaulle’s party does not 
menace the existence of these parties, 
but it embarrasses them because it puts 
their backs to the wall and forces them, 
on short notice, to declare their rela- 
tionship with a foreign nationalist party, 
the Communists. 

We do not know whether de Gaulle’s 
party will ever come to power, and in 
what measure it will shape the destiny 
of the French people. But one can state 
now with assurance that the new party 
will gain initial guceess in the first stage 
of the struggle: its mere existence will 
force the other parties to declare them- 
selves, to say categorically whether they 
are for or against Bolshevism. It will 
force them to say whether they favor 
the cordial relations to which certain of 
their leaders have committed themselves 
with fellow-travelers such as Wallace, 
who was welcomed warmly by high Gov- 
ernment dignitaries when he arrived at 
the Paris airport, 

The French Government courts Presi- 





THOREZ 
Parisian CP Gauleiter 


dent Truman to obtain coal and wheat 
and a loan, but it is whole-hearted in its 
sympathy for Stalinist Wallace. The 


‘ ereation of de Gaulle’s ‘party brings 


about a crisis in each of the parties in 
the Government; friends and foes of 
Bolshevism will be lined up inexorably. 
This essential clarification will have a 
healthy effect on French politics. The 
formation of de Gaulle’s party will final- 
ly force the Socialists to ceme out of the 
shadows and declare whether they are 
still in favor of the democracy which 
Socialists have traditionally stood for, 
or whether they prefer eastern “democ- 
racy” patterned after Stalinism. The 
future of French democracy depends 
largely on this choice of the Socialists. 





® This article was written by our 
correspondent in Paris before the 
most recent of a long series of crises 
in the French Government, when 
Premier Ramadier forced the resig- 
nation of the Communists from his 
Cabinet and the Socialists reversed 
their policy and agreed to enter a 
coalition without the Stalinists. This 
may lead to a split in the French 
| Socialist Party, but it is impossible 
' to work with the agents of a for- 
eign power whose interests conflict 
| with those of France. 
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Sicilian Elections As A Portent 


~ 


OME—I have just returned from 
R Sicily where I have lived through 

some emotional days watching 
and participating in one of the liveliest 
and most dramatic electoral campaigns 
I have ever witnessed on either side of 
the Atlantic. 

Sicily has a population of 4,000,000, 
of whom 1,923,000 went to the polls. A 
comparative turnout in the United States 
would mean ‘65,000,000 persons voting— 
a number never reached. 

To appreciate the meaning of this 
large turnout it must be remembered 
that 50 percent of the people of Sicily 
are completely illiterate and therefore 
not subject to the influence of written 
propaganda. What can push a people 
whieh is culturally so backward, which 
for a quarter of a century has lived 
through the oppression’ of Fascism and 
the devastating 
participate so intensely in politics? 


cyclone of war, . to 


Extreme poverty, rather thar generat- 
ing apathy, indifference and skepticism 
has acted as a stimulant because the 
Communist demagoguery has not hesi- 
tated to make to the hungry people, to 
the unemployed workers, to the land- 
less peasants, the most incredible and 
impossible promises. The mirage of a 
prosperity has carried away these peo- 
ple who have a vivid imagination, who 
readily become enthusiastic and who 
lack a critical senSe. The conservative 
elements, shaken by the threat to their 
interests and privileges, launched into 
an intensive defense. The result was a 
vapid polarization towards the extreme 
right and the extreme left and a turnout 
at the polls far beyond any expectation. 

The democratic parties were crushed 
between the two blocs. But they remain 

/ 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 
New Leader Correspondent in Italy 


strong enough to avoid the formation of 
either a reactionary right-wing or reac- 
tionary. left-wing government. 


The new Sicilian Parliament will be 
divided into three groups of equal 
strength. It will have a monarchist, 
conservative right-wing with about 24 
deputies, a demo-christian-social-repub- 
lican center with 27 deputies, a popular 
left-wing dominated by the Communists 
with 29 deputies, and about 10 more 
deputies who are divided among inde- 
pendents, separatists and others; some 
will support the center and some the 
right. 

It is difficult to foresee ‘how the 
regional government will be 
There are no precedents because this 
small Sicilian Parliament is the first one 
elected since, 87 years ago, Sicily was 
admitted to the Kingdom of Italy. The 
importance of the Sicilian elections is 
not derived from the government which 
will be formed for the Island’ but from 
the manner in which the alections were 
carried out and by the 
strength shown by the various parties. 
From this latter point of view they have 
assumed a national importance and have 
been followed with vivid interest by all 
of Italy and by the most intelligett for- 
eign observers. 


formed, 


numerical 


a */” *” 
Wren last January the Italian Social- 
ist movement split and a new democratic 
Socialist Workers Party free of any ties 
with the Communists was organized, a 


new political situation developed. The, 


fear of civil war decreased and around 
the new party all those who hate dic- 
tatership and violence ‘began to gather. 
This weakened the extreme left as well 
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Three Political Musketeers—Fascism, Nazism, Communism 


as the extreme right. The Communist . 


Party which flourishes in an atmosphere 
of tension, desperation and chaos, was 
the first to suffer, especially in the in- 
dustrial North of Italy. 

The Stalinist strategists, alarmed at 
the prospect of: declining strength and 
possible defeat,in the coming elections, 
probably in October, decided to concen- 


Lateran Treaty with the Vatican, which . 


they had opposed as forming a theocratie 
state dominated by the Pope. It alse 
explains why the Communists promised 
land to all the peasants, and everything 
else they dream of obtaining. The word 
Communism vanished from their propa« 
ganda, With financial means surprising 
for a “proletarian” party, the CP was 
able to carry on far more electoral 
activity than any other party. Millions 
of lire were spent; Sicily was papered 
with posters and banners; there wag 
Javish use of bands, automobiles, trucks; 
there were” numerous parades and 
meetings. 


A “People’s Bloc” was formed. Itg 


emblem was a picture of Garibaldi— 


the “cavalier of freedom.” (This is com« 
parable to the abuse of the names of 
Jefferson and Lincoln in the USA.) No 
hammers and sickles, no revolution, not 
even Stalin. Only shameless demagogy,. 
But for a bloc several parties are 
needed, and there was only Nenni’s pro« 
Soviet Socialist Party. So new “inde« 
pendent” groups were discovered. The 
results—out of 29 deputies elected by, 
the “bloc’’ 24 are Communists. 
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FROM THIS WRECKAGE A NEW AND DEMOCRATIC ITALY MUST ARISE 


trate all their energy on the South and 
the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, But 
this area lacks an industrial proletariat. 
The peasants are not very literate and 
their religion takes fanatical and 
primitive forms. 

The Kremlinites studied the  psy- 
chology of the people of the South. They 
decided that te easiest way to appeal to 
them was not to ‘try to convert them to 
Communism, but to appeal to them on 
a low level of demagogy. They figured 
that the surest way to win support of a 
population which is socially and eco- 
nomically backward is to adapt their 
program and tactics to the rather 
bigoted, reactionary, individualistic and 
anti-Communist mentality of the elec- 
torate, 

This helps to explain why the Commu- 
nists in the Constituent Assembly voted 
with the Christian Democrats for the 


When it was just beginning to build 
an organization, the new Italian Work- 
ers Socialist Party was faced with an 
electoral campaign. Without money, 
without a press, without means of 
transportation, we carried on an ener- 
getic campaign without resorting te 
demagogy. But we lacked the time and 
means. to reach even half of Sicily’s 32Q 
communities. We received only 82,00@ 
votes and elected only 4 deputies to 
Parliament. We expect to triple thig 
next October. ‘ 


The “People’s Bloc” victory in Sicily: 
has increased the discontent of the 
Socialists in Nenni’s party with their 
leadership and their Muscovite masters 
and allies, They are beginning to under- 
stand the meaning and purpose of that 
alliance, and more of them are turning 
to the new democratic Socialist Workers 
Party. 





AFL Charges Hartley Bill Written by NAM 


Wasnincron—the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers dictated “prac- 
tically the entire text of the Hartley 
anti-labor bill passed by the House,” 
AFL President William Green charged 
last week. 

Sen. Robert Taft “now admits for the 
record that three-quarters of the pro- 
visions included in the slave-labor bill 
being debated by the Senate were 
pressed upon him and the Senate Labor 


Committee by employers.” said Green, 


“But the Senator still refuses to dis- 
close the really important secret. In our 
newspaper ads of May 6, the AFL asked 
Taft to reveal the names of the em- 
ployers who lobbied so successfully with 
him and his associates for this restric- 
tive legislation. The Senator appears to 
be curiously reluctant to name names, 
Is this silence intended to cloak the fact 
tha the real sponsors of the legislation 


—_—— 


are the tight little group of reactionary 
employers who dominate the NAM? 

“It has been openly charged during 
the Senate debate that Taft and some 
of his colleagues are capitalizing on the 
pending anti-labor legislation for political 
purposes. It is not difficult to believe 
that unnamed employers who have 
pressed for this legislation would be glad 
to make campaign contributions to those 
who responded to their pressure. 

“Finally,” said Green, “Taft still has 
not explained why his committee called 
for testimony only from anti-union eme- 
ployers, with complaints against labor, 
and ignored the thousands upon thou- 
sands of American employers and indu- 
trialists who have experienced and now 
are enjoying constructive and coopera- 
tive relations with unions. Taft and his 
colleagues deliberately ignored the facts 
in order to build up a case—a false and 
misleading case—for legislation to chain 
and degrade the free workers of Ameri- 
ea.” (LPA) 


THE NEW LEADER 
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The WINDING JOURNE YS 
HENRY WALLACE 


By R. H. Markham 





Distinguished former foreign correspondent of the Christian Science Menitor. 


allowing himself to be used as 

a spekesman for Soviet totali- 

tarianism, is taking his stand on the 

side of tyranny against common men 

and women throughout the world. He 

is causing. great discouragement to 
peasants and workers in many lands. 

I am not imputing evil motives to him. 

I don’t know what’s in his heart. For 

one man to criticize another implies a 


H ‘a AGARD WALLACE, by 


certain amount of arrogance. I am not — 
-presunting to say that I’m better than 


Mr. Wallace. Perhaps he really does 
love hard-pressed men and women. Per- 
haps he-is not merely hypnotized by his 
beautiful image of himself loving the 
weary and heavy laden. In any case, he 
‘has joined the age-old gompany of those 
who are apologists for tyrants oppress- 
ing common people. 

I myself have spent my adult life 
among the humblest peasants and 
workers of Eastern Europe and know 
how they feel, Soviet. Russia has im- 
posed despotic governments upon prac- 
tically all of them from the Baltic Sea 
to northern Greece. The common people 
there have been deprived of freedom 
and of the most basic essentials of life. 
Most of their leaders are in prisons or 
suppressed. Small ruthless politburos 
control their jobs, thoughts, dwellings, 
labor and the fruits of their labor. 

Over it all and behind it all, the poor 
Oppressed millions see mighty Russia, 
which for centuries has been a symbol 
of imperial autocracy. The chief hope 
which the oppressed there have is 
America. Communists in every oppressed 
land have told the oppressed that 
America is a rotten empire, doomed to 
crash, leaving Russia all dominant. But 
the peasants and other common people 
have felt that was a lie. Now when the 
Communists malevolently and triumph- 
antly repeat Wallace’s words over all 
their radios and in all their papers, the 
hope of most common people through- 
out Europe is dimmed, 

Moscow broadcast to Greece in tha 
Greek language on April 6 a tirade of 
abuse against the Athens Government 
and the United States. “The reaction- 
aries fear democracy,” Moscow cried. 
“Their warning against Communism is 
@ mere smoke screen.” Quoting Wallace, 
Moscow said: “His words remind us that 
imperialists conspire against peace un- 
der the camouflage of a Communist 
danger.” 

On the same day im German, from 





tianity and 100 years of Commuhism. 


3 promise?” I asked. Again laughter... 
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MAY 17, 1947 
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By Harry Roskolenko.m 


P ARIS—At-a press conference after Henry Wallace addressed the National 
Assembly here, a French journalist told a story about his recent visit to two New & 
York movie theatres. In a 40-cent house, when Eric Johnston was shown on the j 
screen, the audience applauded vigorously; but when Wallace came on, there was 
silence. Later the journalist went to a dollar-house where he saw the same news. i 
reels; here Wallace was acclaimed. “It must have been Dubinsky’s ILGWU crowd 3 
in the 40-cent place,” Wallace commented. 

With the exception of the Communist publications, Henry got a bad press ; 
in France. Such Stalinist intellectuals. as Louis Aragon went into ecstacies over 
Wallace-as the herald of peace and the heir of Roosevelt. 

Jacques Duclos suggested to me an analogy between 3,000 years of Chris- 
He said- that Communism is as inevitable 
as the sun and stars. When I suggested that the sun and stars are accepted as 
inevitable in New York—but that the American people have not accepted Com- 
munism, he laughed. He also laughed when I asked him about Browder’s expul- 
sion. This French Kremlinite insisted that we must all make compromises. Asked £ 
what compromises the Soviets have made in the past two years, he again laughed, : 
and suggested that compromise might well begin by granting Russia’s demand 
for reparations out of current German production. “Is that you idea of com- 3 
it was protocol by muscular facial control. 


Leipzig the world was told by Commu- 
nists of “200 prominent U. S. Protestant 
clergymen protesting against the loan to 
Greece and Turkey.” 

On April 8, Moseow told its home 
audience that “the British Labor Party 
left wing impatiently awaits Wallace, 
former US minister.” 
Republic reports that “125 progressive 
leaders send a friendly message to the 
British people with Wallace.” 

Speaking to Turkey in Turkish on 
April 8, Moscow said that Wallace had 


Also, The New © 


On April 19, Moscow said in a mes~ 
sage beamed to Japan that “the former 
Vice-President of the USA had teld 
newspaper men (in England) that he 
did not think the US should intervene in 
the affairs of other countries.” 

On April 19, Moscow broadcast in 
English, saying: “Wallace has told press- 
men in Stockholm that the US will en- 
counter economic difficulties in the near 
future. ... Mr. Henderson upholds the 
right of Wallace to criticize a foreign 
pelicy that leads to war. ... The Chi- 





The "Seed Beneath the Snow” in Europe 


“fully exposed the plans of America’s 
imperialist circles.” 

On April 10, Moscow broadcast through 
Leipzig that Wallace had said the new 
American foreigm polity was “bound to 
lead- to war. He strongly favors a loan 
to Russia.” 

The same day Moscow told the Italians 
in Italian that “the anti-Communist 
hysteria, as Wallace calls it, is spread 
by US reactionariés to disguise their 
expansionist plans.” 

* * * 


By that time all the Communist re- 
gimes in Europe seem to have been 
thrilled at America’s new voice repeating 
Moscow’s words. On April 16, Prague 
broadcast that Wallace was exceedingly 
pleased to be invited to Czechoslovakia 
aad would probably accept the invitation 
in the fall. 





cago Sun says the attacks on Wallace 
sound like intellectual totalitarianism.” 

On the same day Moscow broadcast 
that the Communist-led EAM of Greece 
had invited Wallace to visit Greece. 

Moscow told its own people in Russian 
that a whole movement had arisen in 
America in defense of Wallace. The 
American University Women’s League 
was mentioned along with PM and the 
Daily Worker. Wallace yas said to 
“reflect the opinion of the majority of 
Americans.” 

What was the Communist world frame- 
work in which Wallace was so freely 
quoted by Communists? Moscow was 
inciting and lauding the Communist 
rebels in Greece. Communists were car- 
rying on a propaganda crusade against 
peasants in Czechoslovakia, Communists 
were opposing Americans in Japan. They 
were telling the world in many lan- 
guages and great detail about the won- 
derful democratic regime in North 
Korea and terrible tyranny in South 
Korea. They were beasting of Commu- 
nist progress in India. 

On April 6 and 17, Moscow told of a 
tour of a Seviet delegation in India. In 
fact, this was called a “great tour.” On 
April 22, Moscow devoted a long broad- 
cast to denouncing British imperialism 
and praising new Indian-Soviet rela- 
tions. It stressed the new friendship 
“between two great peoples.” 

On the same day, Moscow called new 
“East Indonesia” a puppet Dutch state. 

Day after day Moscow has proclaimed 
in many languages that America is mov- 
ing toward an economic crash, 

In an extremely tense situation, as 
Russia maintains its tyranny over more 
than half of the main body of Europe, 
inhabited by almost as many people as 
there are in the USA and encourages 
Communist Parties to seize the rest, as 
Moscow both direetly and through im- 





* 
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perial Communism endeavors to make 
all the people of the world believe that 


resistance is hopeless—at such a moment - 


Henry Wallace, a former Vice-President 
of the USA, joins the Communist chorus 
of doom in saying “Imperialist America” 
is on the way to collapse. 4 

, He gives direct aid to ‘autocrats op- 
pressing the world’s common people. 


i WANT to cite an example of how 
the’ peasants of the world look “te 
America as a bulwark against imperial 


’ Communism. 


I went as a reporter to a large pare 
door meeting in the- littl Rumanian 
town of Bae Mare. About 12,000 dirt 
peasants were in a football field. They 
were poor. Most had come for miles on 
foot. They were trying to protest against 
Communist oppression and injustice, as 
Communist police supervised and a Red 
Army garrison kept watch negr by. Be- 
fore the rally the peasants had gone to 
church and prayed. Living a few miles 
from the Russian, border, most of the 
peasants were sad, almost desperate. A 
number had been beaten. Their chief 
speaker had been attacked by Communist 
ruffians. 

As an American. correspondent, com- 
ing late, entered the football field where 
the meeting was held and tried to “push. 
through the crowd to get nearer the 
speakers’ stand, the crowd of weary and 
heavy-laden spontaneously began to 
shout “Long Live America!” They kept 
it up for minutes and would’nt be 
silenced until they “had seen the 
American.” 

Four-fifths of the people in Eastern 
Europe feel as those peasants do. Their 
hope is in America. They have a horror 
of oppressive Soviet Communism. They 
are the common man in a classical form. 

Henry Wallace is showing himself 
their brutal, ruthless enemy. One whe 
loves America and common men eannot 
but regret such cruelty. 


THE CP AND ITALY__ 

@ Summer Welles wrote in the NY | 
“Herald-Tribune” of May 14 that 
“Every (Italian) government depart- 
ment has its quota of Communists. 
Count Sferza, the Foreign Minister, 
nominally controls a Foreign Office 
whose administration is in the hands 
of a Communist. . . . The lion’s 
share of patronage has been taken 
by the Communists. Their represent- 
atives eccupy key positions through- 
out Italy. 

“The Communist Party is the only 
political erganization which is well 
financed. It is in possession of Musso- 
lini’s secret deposits; of the loot 
seized by Italian Partisans during 
the final peried of the German occu- 
pation, and of Italian lire taken by 
Yugoslay Communists and now be- 
ing sent back across the frontier. 
High officials of the Italian Govern- 
ment maintain that large sums also 
come directly from. Mosdéow. .. . 
Communist headquarters have large 
quantities of arms at their disposal. 
-.. The national Government is prac- 
tically helpless. It would be helpless 
in any concerted uprising, and such 
an uprising is today feasible. The 
police forces are replete with former 
Fascists who have now, like most of 
Musselini’s minor officials, gone over 
to the Commanist Party... . 

“The Democgats whe. still osten- 
sibly control Italy’s government can- 
not counteract the impact of Com- 
maunist money, pressure and prep- 
aganda upon an impoverished, hope- 
less and resentful population unless 
they are given material as well as 
well as moral 
support. If 
they. are to 
preserve a 
liberal Italian 
d.e m ocracy, 
auch assist- 
ance must 
come from 
the United 
States.” 
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and the Soviet Union have been 

fighting for control of the small 
republic of Austria. General Mark Clark 
has been the acknowledged leader of the 
American-British-French combine in the 
Inter-Allied Council which runs Austria. 
Day after day he resisted the attempts 
of Colonel General L. K. Kurasov, the 
Russian occupation commander, to push 
Soviet domination by propaganda, ter- 
rorism, economic blackmail, and political 
skulduggery on through the Danube 
Valley into the heart of Europe. 

The “enclave” of Vienna, divided like 
the segments of a pie among the four 
occupying forces, itself lies deep within 
the Russian Zone of Austria. Adolf 
Hitler on various occasions referred to 
the Viennese as “the most mentally ob- 
strepterous, most confoundly individ- 
ualistic people” of his Reich. They are 
probably the mest intelligent people of 
Ceitral Europe. Today they are a very 
frightened people. 


E:: two years the United States 


As one momentarily incautious Soviet 
official said to me—“The Red Army, 
wherever it has gone in Europe, has ¢er- 
tainly *been world-Communism’s worst 
enemy.” The Viennese think so, too. 
The jack-booted, surly Russian soldier, 
clumsy peasant’s walk, the 
heavy frowning face, and the danger- 
ously unpredictable temper has become 
as terrifying a symbol of despotism as 
Heinrich Himmler’s Elite Guardsman 
ever was. The NKVD agent and the 
Political Organizer have taken the place 
of the Gestapo officer and the Party 
Kreisleiter. “And I’m afraid,” as one 
formerly staunch 
editor put it, “that both of their methods 
and their purposes are almost the same.” 

The Viennese call the eastern bank of 
the Danube River. Canal, which bisects 
their city, “die andere Seite’’—‘“the Other 
Side.” Here the Russian Zone within 
the city begins. A few minutes after 
we had crossed the Canal, the middle- 
aged native who drove my jeep asked, 
“Do you notice the difference? We are 
on the Other Side now.” The streets 
from which we had come were alive with 
people. Most of the people were shabby 
and undernourished, but there was ac- 
tivity everywhere. The coffee houses, 
where most of Vienna’s business has 
always been transacted, were filled, and 
the life of the city—though far from 
normal—moved more or less in_ its 
accustomed pattern. 

But on the Other Side the streets were 
quiet, almost deserted. Shop windows 
were bare. Pedestrians walked quietly, 
and did not gather on street corners 
to talk, as the’ Viennese like to do. 
Everyone seemed rather furtive. 

I asked my driver for an explanation. 
He hesitated. “Well,” he said uncom- 
fortably,, “one really never knows what 
will happen on the street here. A Rus- 
sian may take a fancy to your bicycle, 
or anything else that happens to catch 
his eye—a watch or an overcoat. Then 
you have to give it to him. They are 
very dangerous people, you know. Right 
away they shoot. It happens all the time, 
particularly at night.’ So we get to work 
in the morning as quickly as possible, 
and when we are finished for the day, 
we go right home and stay there.” 


* *. * 


On "the Other Side™ 


A T a little watch store on the Other 
Side, 1 stopped to look up an old 
acquaintance. The venerable master- 


left-wing newspaper .- 
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The Rigors of Life | 
In the City of Fear 


By Frederic Sondern, Jr. 


watchmaker had been a staunch Com- . 


munist in prewar days—a large, trucu- 
lent man with a walrus mustache and 
a fog-horn voice. Under the Nazis he 
had done a long stretch in a concentra- 
tion camp. Three Russian officers were 
in the store as I entered. They stared, 
in their characteristically suspicious 
way, at my American uniform. The old 
man pretended not to know me. He saw 
the officers to the door, after a while, 
and watched them walk off down the 
street. Then, suddenly, I was clasped in 
a hearlike embrace. “My friend... my 





old friend. ...” His voice trembled. 
“How good it is to see you! I am sorry 
that I could not greet you at once. But 
these Russians do not like us to speak 
with Americans.” 


“IT was a Communist until the Red 
Army had been in Vienna for a week— 
and I had met some of their so-calléd 
political organizers,” he said. “Now I 
am more afraid of them than I ever was 
of the Nazis.”” His deep voice rumbled 
with emotion. “At first, we thought that 
their raping and plundering and unrea- 
soning cruelty were just the natural 
aftermath of war. But it still goes on— 
every day. We dare not open our mouths, 
for fear of Siberia. They come and get 
you, like the Gestapo did, early in the 
morning. And then one is not heard of 
again. It has happened to several of 
my friends who were too critical.” The 
old man gripped my shoulders, and the 
ends of his mustache trembled. “For 
God’s sake,” he said, “you Americans 
must not desert us. You are our only 
hope.” 


Gestapo and NKVD 


WAS to hear that cry over and over 
again in the next days. I visited one 
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FREDERIC SONDERN JR. graduated from Harvard 
With honors in 1932 and went to Europe as a corre- 
spondent for the McClure Newspaper Syndicate. After 
reporting events in Germany and Austria for five years 
he became the Syndicate’s foreign editor. 
to the United States, shortly after, he began writing 
for a number of magazines. Late in 1946 he spent sev- 
eral months in Central Europe and during this trip 
returned to many of his old haunts in Vienna, a city 
he had known intimately before the war. 


Returning 
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of the huge community apartment houses 
built by the Socialist administration of 
Vienna after World War I for the city’s 
low income workers. Its superintendent, 
before the Nazi invasion in 1938, had 
been one of the Communist leaders of 
his district. He had lost his livelihood 
and suffered bitterly under the Nazis. 
When Russian military government took 
‘over, he was immediately reinstated. I 
found him in his office. He made sure 
that no one was listening at the door. 
Then he stuffed a wad of cotton into 
the mouthpiece of his telephone. “The 
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WORK BEGINS ON PERMANENT UN SITE IN NEW YORK—WILL PROGRESS 
BE MADE SOON ENOUGH TO PREVENT FURTHER TRAGEDY 
IN VIENNA AND IN THE WORLD? 


NKVD- men use 4ll the old Gestapo 
tricks,” he whispered. “Lieber Gott! I 
thought I was a Communist. But these 
people are not civilized.” 

Later I visited an old friend—an 
elderly, pedantic police lieutenant. He 
told me that a few days before, two 
teen-aged girls had been taken to the 
Prater, Vienna’s huge park, by a pair of 
Russian soldiers. When the girls resisted 
advances, one of the soldiers shot both 
of them. One girl was killed instantly, 
the other seriously wounded. The sol- 
diers fled, and the wounded girl was 
taken to a hospital. That evening, three ' 
NKVD agents in plain clothes appeared 
at the hospital, brushed attendants 
aside, bundled up the unconscious girl 
in her blankets, and drove off with 
her. She had not been heard of since. 
“Naturally, we have no recourse,” sighed 
the lieutenant. “We were simpbhy told to 
forget about it.” He shrugged his broad 
shoulders. “To the Russian authorities, 
human life seems to have no meaning,” 
he went on. “I have seen soldiers con- 
demned to death for being found drunk 
on the street. Then again, I have seen 
others who were more tactful about 
their misdeeds pardoned, for murder and 
rape. It is apparently not a question 
of the individual or of the nature of 
his crime. It is a question of whether he 
has offended his superiors.” 

A machinist in a big Soviet-con- 
trolled plant—also a prewar acquaint- 
ance—summed up the feelings that a 
dozen workingmen had expressed to me. 
During the last year of the war, the 
German supervisor of the factory had 
driven the employees unmercifully. On 
the day that Marshal Ivan Konev’s army 
marched in, the workmen. had been 
almost hysterical in their joy, lining the 


Danubian Realpolitik 


streets to ‘welcome their liberators, 
Forty-eight hours later the new Rus- 
sian supervisor. called’ them together. 
The factory, he said, was now working 
for the USSR. Absolute discipline would 
be maintained. “It was hard to realize 
that it was not our old Nazi boss who 
had been speaking,” said the machinist. 

“And since then the workers’ lot has 


“not improved—despite everything that 


the. Russian-controlled press says to the 
contrary. We have to make the same 


‘contributions’ to funds of various kinds ; 


as we did under the Nazis; we get even 
less food and less money. You can’t open 


your mouth. If you do, one of the shop 


informers reports you to the factory’s 
Russian ‘Observer.’ And then one’s ra- 


tion card is either taken away or re-~ 


duced. 


“Within the last month, almost a hun- ~ 


dred men in. my factory have been sent 
to Russia. They were offered voluntary 


. contracts, but were told that it might 


go hard with them if they didn’t sign. 
None of them wanted to go. But they’ve 


gone. I suppose they’ll come for me 
one of these mornings. I’m a good ma- 
chinist.” 


A Russian Trap . 


Ar the Potsdam Conference, President 
Truman and 


carefully planned Russian trap. They 


agreed that the USSR should taken over, 


as reparations, those properties in the 
Russian Zone of Austria which had be- 
longed to German nationals. Washington 
realized too late that almost 70 percent 
o2 Austria’s industry had been “bought 
up” during the Nazi regime by German 
interests, and that the Russians intended 
to include these forced-sale properties 
along with the ‘real German heldings. 
Under this interpretation of the Pots- 
dam agreement, therefore, the rich 
Zistersdorf oilfield and refineries (pro- 


ducing 450,000 tons a year), the Danube * 


Navigation Company, which controls the 
traffic on Central Europe’s most impor- 


tant waterway, and most of the coun- ~ 


try’s fabricating industries belonged to 
Russia. 

Employing this power over AuStria’s 
economy as a bludgeon, Russian agents 
began to force Austrian industrialists 
to form joint Austrian-Russian compa- 
nies in which Soviet dummies then 
bought controlling interests. When the 
Austrians, supported by General Clark, 
turned down a Russian “suggestion” to 
form a ‘Soviet-Austrian oi] monopoly, 
Marshal Konev struck back immediately 
by reducing the supply of gas and oil 
to Vienna from 70 percent to 20 percent 
of. the city’s minimum requirement, 
General Clark saved the situation by 
supplying fuel from American stocks. 
But the American economic ammunition 
at. Clark’s command to withstand such 
attacks is limited. 

“What can I do?’ a desperate Aus- 
trian steel fabrigator asked me. “I am 
dependent on the lower Danube valley 
for my coal. It is also obviously my 
future export market. The lower Danube 
is entirely under Russian control through 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania. A 
group of Russians came to me not long 
ago. I would experience considerable 
difficulty, they said, in doing any busi- 
ness along the Danube if the USSR 
were not directly represented in my 
company. If I were willing to let the 
control of my business pass into their 
hands, however, they could assure me 
that I would be very prosperous indeed.” 

In the Soviet Zone, the denazification 
laws have been wielded strictly accord- 
ing to‘political expediency. “It is réally 
rather confusing,” an earnest if rather 
naive left-wing Viennese lawyer con- 
fided to me. “I know so many men in 
Soviet employ who certainly should have 
been convicted in the denazification 
courts. But no. They even get the spe- 
cial ration cards issued to those par- 
ticujarly in Russian favor. And then, 
there are good Communists—at least, 

(Continued on Page. Nine) 
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matches are taking place with all 

their leisurély enthusiasm. The 
music of bursting water-pipes has sub- 
sided. The Reverend H. G. Hargrave 
Thomas, vicar of Needham Market, has 
announced that it is time for unmarried 
women to assert their right to have a 
family. 

Along with spring came Henry Wal- 
Jace and the cigarette-tax. British pa- 
tience and stolidity are being sorely 
tried. Wallace sped across the firmament 


Snes has come to Britain. Cricket 


_jike a gaseous comet: much light and 


heat and no permanent impression. His 
speeches were so characteristically 
woolly and irrelevant that few -people 
remember anything more than his toothy 
smile (which is for some reason or 
other, taken to be typically American). 
The reeeption given to Wallace is a 
symptom of a pathetic yearning on the 
yart of British progressives for a 
renascence of effective liberal and So- 
cialist politics in the USA. Wallace is 
still surrounded by the Roosevelt. aura; 
he is hgmanitarian America as opposed 
te capitalist ATherica. Wallace’s sup- 
porters capitalized on the deep distrust 
that many British Socialists feel - for 
present-day’ America, the America of 
free enterprise and profiteering, of 
greed and selfishness, of shallow Holly- 
wood values. American “imperialism” is 
becoming as real a bogey for the British 
as British “imperialism” used to be (and 
probably still is) to the average Amer- 
jean. Amerigan anti-Russian sentiment, 
too often, sounds to Britons like Amer- 
ican Legion rhetoric, and Truman is 
regarded as the spokesman of American 
big business rather than of the so-called 
“commen man.”’ Britain is frightened of 
finding itself in. the front-line of an anti- 
Russian erusade; its strategic and eco- 
nomic vulnerability are all too evident. 
Wallace’s-trip was sponsored by The 
New Statesman and Nation, a Socialist 
weekly of some influence (circulation: 





~- 
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80,000). It has published many anti- 
Communist articles in the past and even 
now is somewhat more outspoken in its 
criticism of’ Russia than is Wallace. 
But its editor, Kingsley Martin, has de- 
cided to be “practical” as only certain 
kinds of twentieth century liberals can 
be, i.e., by recognizing the Sovietization 
of Eastern Europe as an accomplished 
fact, and starting from there to seek a 
modus vivendi with Russia. Among th® 
editors and contributors to the New 
Statesman are some of the leading 
Labor “rebels,” like Richard Crossman 
and Woodrow Wyatt. 

Another significant group among the 


_Labor “rebels” has washed its hands 


of Wallace. These are represented in 
the London Tribune, and include such 
figures as Jennie Lee, .Michael Foot, 
Patricia Strauss. The Tribune’s circu- 
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Report From the British Scene— 


A Labor Minister's Life Is Not a Happy One 
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lation is considerably smaller than that 
of the New Statesman, but among its 
former editors and contributors (and 
undoubtedly its present supporters). are 
suct people as Aneurin Bevan, Em- 
manuel Shinwell, John Strachey, Staf- 
ford Cropps, Arthur Creech-Jones, Vic- 
tor Gollancz, and others. .Consequently, 
its influence is disproportionately, great. 
Between the New Statesman and the 
Tribune there is a large measure of 
agreement on .domestic questions and 
even on foreign policy. (They are both 
severely critical of Bevin.) On _ the 
other hand, the Tribune is uncompro- 
mising in its hostility to Stalinism and 
to Soviet expansion in Europe. 

* ce a 


Enthusiasm Declining 


Wa ace has gone, but the cigarette 
tax remains. Seventy cents for a stand- 
ard sized package of cigarettes! This 
hurts more than a library of tomes on 
the decline o* the British Empire. 

In the past six months, Britain spent 
more dollars on tobacco than she did 
on food. All of Britains industrial ex- 


ports to the USA just about pay the 


tobacco bill. Dalton’s aim—a modest 
one—is a cut of 25 percent in con- 
sumption. f 

No one is happy about the new tax, 
and the recent Gallup Poll showed that 
a majority of the people are dissatisfied 
with the Government’s “performance. 
This is in part a refiection of powerful 


Tory propaganda (which has branded, 


the tobacco tax a “Socialist levy”), and 
part sheer orneriness. Someone obvi- 
ously has to bear the blame for this 
past dismal winter and this not-too-gay 
spring, and the Government is_ the 
logical candidate. Fortunately, the Con- 
servatives, with neither policy nor pro- 
gram, have not been able to reap the 
benefit of this discontent. Labor still has 
the majority of the country behind it, 
though with no enthusiasm. At the same 
time, critics within the Labor Party 
are constantly prodding the Cabinet into 
more vigorous and imaginative actions. 
The Government has yet to learn how 
to yield gracefully. 

A politician who becomes a Minister 
is vulnerable to a kind of hardening of 
the arteries. He has all the “inside” 
information and he tends to regard his 
critics as a bunch of ill-informed busy- 
bodies who jeopardize the smooth func- 
tioning of his department. Thus, Min- 
ister of Defense Alexander assufed 
Parliament that the 18-month conscrip- 
tion period was absolutely necessary. 
Since he didn’t produce any figures on 
military strength or commitments (for 
“security” reasons), it was hard to 
argue, and Alexander himself was off- 
hand and superior in his attitude. 
Nevertheless, the critics in his own 
party kicked up an awful row by point- 
ing out that for every two men mining 
coal in Britain there was one soldier 
on duty in the Near East, and_ that 
the manpower shortage threatened the 
Government’s economic and social pro- 
gram. Suddenly, Attlee and Alexander 
discovered that one year might be 
enough military service after all. No 
reasons for the change of opinion were 
given, and those loyal Labor members 
who voted for the 18-months’ service 
were made to look very silly in the eyes 
of their constituents. 

In a more recent exa.:ple, the Govern- 
ment refused to give bcok publishing a 
coal priority. The result will be a de- 
cline of 50 percent in the production of 
books, which will force publishers to 
limit themselves to “best-sellers” if they 
expect to escape bankruptcy. Since only 
a small amount of coal is at issue, and 
since’ the cultural consequences of the 
Government’: action will be deplorable, 
both Labor’ ard Conservative critics 


have raised a fuss. They want to know 
why paper is made available. for foot- 
ball pools if it is cut for books, and 
have branded the Government’s attitude 
as “barbaric.” Mr. Belcher, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trede, upon being questioned in Parlia- 
ment, said the cut would only amount 
to 10 percent. Where he got the figure, 
no one knows. Stanley Unwin, the dean 
of British publishers, wrote a letter to 
the Times about it. Mr. Belcher, upon 
being asked to comment, said he was 





ERNEST BEVIN 


too busy to read the Times. This har- 
rowing confession—a Minister not read- 
ing the Times!—shook ihe House to its 
foundation. 


Strachey Struggles for Food 


N the Government’s new publicity 
campaign to acquaint the public with 
the seriousness of the economic situation, 
the master poster shows a revised John 
Bull shouting “We Work—or Want,” a 
slogan, many Socialists have pointed out, 
that sounds more like 1932 than 1947, 
and in any case, not very inspiring. 
There has been much fanfare recently 
about the arrival of a few hundred 
DP’s in England to relieve the .man- 
power shortage, while .almost 400,000 





people are at work in the betting in- 
dustry. If Britain is too poor to smoke, 
is she rich enough to gamble? 

No, a Minister’s life is not’a happy 
one. Think of poor John Strachey. Not 
so long ago he preached happily about 
“the coming struggle for power.” Now 
he announces happily, that he has ar- 
ranged to purchase surplus crawfish 
from South Africa. 

With Bevin back from Moscow, there 
is a possibility of. a Cabinet shake-up. 
There is talk of Bevin moving out of 
the foreign office to take charge of 
National Planning, a move that would 
satisfy both the trade union stalwarts 
and the Labor rebels. The former are 
reluctant to relinquish traditional ‘re- 
strictive practices until they are sure 
that they will not be made to suffer 
for it, and they have confidence in 
“Ernie’s” ability to give them a square 
deal. The Labor rebels look upon Bevin 
as hopelessly out of his depth in foreign 
affairs. They point to the Palestine 
situation, where a Cabinet plan for par- 
tition was junked at Bevin’s insistence 
that he could handle the problem his 
own way. They are annoyed at the 
unexplained delay in appointing “custo- 
dians” for German industries that are 
scheduled to be socialized. They are 
scandalized at the Foreign Office’s sup- 
port of the reactionary Arab League. 
They can’t understand the Foreign 
Office appropriating $10,060 for the 
support of ex-Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, 
who signed a treaty of submission to 
Hitler before he skipped off to Kenya. 

The last word will lie with Bevin 
who, despite an undoubted loss in pres- 
tige, still throws considerable weight 
around in the Labor Party. hierachy. 

* ” « 

Note on equality under Socialism: 
There are now only 60 people in Britain 
with a net income of over $24,000, as 
against 7,000 in 1939, 

Bons mots: 

Lord Lloyd: “History will write of us 
that our errors in Palestine were not 
so much errors of omission as of com- 
mission after commission.” 

Lord Vansittart: “A square deal for 
Austria and a quadrilateral occupation 
are not necessarily the same thing.” 
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(Continued from Page Eight) 
they always have been—who cannot get 
a decent job.” 

One government official employed in 
the Ministry of Information—a good 
Nazi in. his day—was very frank with 
me. I had heard him, make a speech 
after the showing of a new Russian film 
—which any American. audience would 
have considered primitive ten years ago. 
“You will see from this film,” he had 
proclaimed to a large audience, “that 
our cultural future lies not in the effete 
West, but in the vigorous East.” 

I asked him later why he did it. “A 
Russian ration card,” he answered, 
“makes a lot of difference these days. 
And when we belong to Russia, as we 
unquestionably will, a. record of earnest 
devotion to the Cause will make even 
more.” This attitude is typical of most 
of those who now carry out the Krem- 
lin’s commands in Vienna. 


* * * 
Resistance Declining 


Sxortty before I left the city, one 
of Austria’s chief officials paced my room 
all one evening. He is a man buttressed 
by yeafs of unquestioned integrity, a 
believer in democracy who suffered 
dreadfully under the Nazis. “Russian 


contro] of Austria’s economy is becoming 
so strong,” he said, “that it is doubtful 
—no matter what the provision of a 
future peace treaty—whether any Aus- 
strian government will be able to offer 
much resistance to political dictates from 
Moscow.” 

About a year ago, Austria was threat- 
ened with a serious famine. -On orders 
from Moscow, to embarrass the new, 
mocerately socialistic and anti-Commu- 
nist government of Chancellor Fig), 
Marshal Konev cut off all shipments of 
food from Carinthia—Austria’s princi- 
pal food producing province—to the 
other sections of the country. Just in 
time, General Clark ordered American 
and British stocks rushed to the scene, 
and widespread starvation was averted. 

“But what will we do,” he asked, 
“after the treaties are signed and you 
are gone, if we have no General Clark 
to whom we can turn? Unless you are 
prepared to take an interest in us, no 
matter how far away we seem to be— 
we simply cannot resist™Russia. Vienna 
is a city of fear.” 

To Russia, Austria is the gateway 
to the few remaining democracies of 
Europe. On what happens there de- 
pends in large part the politica] future 
not only of Middle Europe but of the 
whole continent. 
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| _ | EXCERPTS From a Journal | 
Social Abysses and Precipices 





NE. of the elements contributing 

most effectively to degrade the 

individual, to rot away his human 
quality, is, in my view, the daily struggle 
to keep the pot simmering. To battle for 
one’s daily bread is to throw one’s life 
away. I remember certain strolls, in 
Paris, along the Boulevard de Sébasto- 
pol, the rue d’Aboukir, the rue du Quatre 
Septembre, at the height of the work- 
day, when, with empty pockets and an 
equally empty stomach, I beguiled the 
time spying out salesmen and bookkeep- 
ers, cashiers and shipping clerks. I 
imagined myself in their shoes, perhaps 
in the back of some dark shop under 
pyramids of cheese sweating furiously 
away, or in storerooms buried under a 
suffocating dust from cloths destined for 
other people. As I visualized myself in 
their stead, with measuring tape in 
hand, scissors hanging from my belt, and 
a penholder over my ear, I gradually 
filled with a sensation of panic. I was 
unable to understand—and I am unable 
now—how millions of people can grow 
accustomed to the idea of killing ten, 
fifteen, twenty years of their short lives, 
dedicating them to the sale of tires or 
the measurement of brassieres. I am un- 
able to understand because that is what 
robs them of their best years, consumes 
every last living brain cell. I know that 
there is nothing for it; that the problem 
is a social, not individual, one. But such 
things as character, temperament, psy- 
chological make-up, play an extremely 
important role in all this. I do not easily 
visualize myself, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances, as a subway ticket-puncher, 
a bank clerk, a refrigerator demon- 
strator, through a whole quarter cen- 
tury with only the dazzling prospect of 
a pension (in proportion) to sustain me. 
My limited imagination cannot conceive 
anything more abasing.... As for those 
great captains who work, not for a mere 
bow! of soup, but for canldrons, for 
tanks of it, to be stored away in armor- 
plated cellars, safely out of reach of 
whoever should take it into his head to 
sip thereof; who stow it in a congealed 





and solid form in locked and bolted 
strong-boxes... well, I’d like to make 
them swill it until the lining of ®eir 
stomachs had turned a jaundice-yellow. 

T find it nothing short of miraculous 
that there are some who, despite every- 
thing, do manage to think their lives ac- 
cording to norms other than those af- 
forded by bleeding beefsteaks; who walk 
like mad on a spring day; who read 
Pushkin aloud to themselves in some 
solitary moment; and who sniff with 
pleasure before an El Greco, For, in the 
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Of Our Time 


By Jean Malaquais 


unequal struggle, between man and beef- 
steak, it is the latter which most eften— 
if not always—turns out to have digest- 
ed the former. ¢ 

In the time of Louis XI, I should most 
certainly have belonged to the Court des 
Miracles and gone about arm in arm 
with Villon, who was a fainéant like my- 
self. But nowadays were I to go about 
singing love lyrics in a church square, 
somebody would be sure to ask me to 
show a pay-check or my bank book. 


7” s bl 


I HAVE never learned how to surrender 
myself to organized amusements. Where 
there is a crowd, skirts, chatter, and 
gossip, I grow scandalously bored. Yes- 
terday at R.U.’s, there was company, 
sandwiches, cocktails, piano and guitar 
music, corner chit-chat, and_ social 
games. Seated under a lamp, I began to 
leaf through the first book I could lay 
my hands on. Though half-drunk, G. 
kept signalling me frantically. Yes, yes, 
I very well know: it isn’t nice, polite, 
sociable, aimiable, ete., etc., of me. But 
I can’t help it. The moment I find my- 
self among a, dozen people, each trying 
his best to speak more loudly and idietic- 


- ally than the rest, I tie myself into that 


Gordian affair it took Alexander’s sword 
to undo. And all this; mind you, with 
the best will in the world—if the truth 
were known. For it is precisely in order 
not to start yawning that I reach out for 
a book. 

A proof that I am all good will, filled 
to the whites of my eyes with only the 
best of intentions, is that a little before 
leaving I picked up a hammer that‘hap- 
pened to be lying about, and shattered 
a lovely little rose-colored dish to bits. 
“This will’ bring you luck,” I said 
aimiably to our hosts. G., now three- 
quarters gone, cleaned up the litter by 
slipping the pieces into the pockets of 
everyone who came within reach. 

Only... well, I shouldn’t go to such 
things.... But, there is also this: I 
don’t go, really. In my lifetime, I don’t 
recall having gone more than five times 
to homes where cocktails were served, 
more than three ‘times to dances, and 
more than once to what they call a ball. 

* . ” 


Moscow Trials: The refusal to de- 
fend oneself is the most desperate form 
of protest against vileness and injustice. 
Similarly, too many avowals are tanta- 
mount to a scathing disavowal. 

7 ~ . 


Tue extraordinary genius men show 
in debasing themselves. I don’t. have in 
mind only the totalitarian state, where 
the running knot of falsehood strangles 
the conscience of the indivdual ae soon 
as he begins to cut his first teeth. Over 
there*as well as here, the techniques for 
narcotizing thought are more cunning, 
more complicated, more refined, than 
those applied to the manufacture of 
giant bombers. On this day of the fourth 
year of the World War, it is possible to 
pick up any daily in the world without 
finding so much as four lines of authen- 


tie information—of an objective exposi- 
tion of fact I do not even bother ts 
speak. There is nothing, not even the 
most trivial bulletin, the most insigni- 
ficant report by an accredited cors 
respondent, the most casual commentary 
by a press agency, that is not stuffed 
with lies the most innocent of which 
would fell an. ox—if oxen could read 
newspapers. 

I am referring not only to war, malo- 
dorous rackets, shady deals, or the moral 
and ideological muck in which one- and 





all wallow with equal bliss. Any adver- 
tisement or poster that may chance un- 
der one’s eye presupposes an enormous 
work of collective bastardization. A 
movie is touted as a masterpiece; it 
turns out to be a “meller” where vul- 
garity disputes the prize with stupidity. 
An investment organization promises 
you a nice old age; you die the sooner, 
A literary critic demolishes an author; 
you then learn that the afore-said auther 
had omitted to inscribe his work to the 
afore-said critic. A fashionable restau- 
rant cries up its fricasée reyale; you sit 
down to boarding-house hash. A certain 
pill is guaranteed infallibly to swell a 
small woman’s tiny breast; the unlucky 
creature loses the bit of bosom she had. 
And so on, ad infinitum. Seriously, ad 
infinitum: radio, books, screen, stage, 
school, family, churchés, military pa- 
rades, vacationing, sport.... The wonder 
of it is that here and there someone man- 
ages to find himself again; to stay afloat 
in the magma that is kneaded into every 
breath of air filtered by our lungs. When 
you recall that tens of millions of indi- 
viduals read newspapers—and nothing 
but newspapers; that other tens of mil- 
lions listen to the radio—and nothing but 
the radio; that hundreds of millions of 
unlettered or barely-educated folk as- 
siduously frequent the lethal darkness 
of movie auditoriums... at the very 
thought of this, vertigo seizes you, up- 
sets you, and plunges you headlong into 
the family of the Erostrates. It is a 
vertigo that makes you want to sin- 
gularize yourself, to break ranks—if only 
for once—by setting fire to the offices of 
seme newspaper or by planting a bomb 
in the studios of some radio station. Or, 
further, it may lead to a determination 
never to read, listen, or attend any more 
—which would elevate you automatically 
to the rank of saint. 


At times, I imagine I can follow those 
panicky people who din into your ears 
that the soul of mediéval man was more 
limpid, his brain less cluttered, his 
judgment more unerring, than those of 
contemporary man, because he was 
spared the hallucinatory setting amidst 





A 


whieh our life is obliged to flow. Untit- 
I involuntarily recall that the show is 


one thing, the-sets another; and that in“ 


any case, the spectacle of which we are’ 
the extras has precious little to do with 
the modest games of our ancestors. 


* * * 


; Tae plasticity of a sea-wind; of a 


wind that has become something more 
than a sensation of something fresh. The 
impression one has of being able to take 
it in one’s hand, not always but occa- 
sionally, at the corner of a deck-house, 
over the édge of a cable, when it over- 
leaps its obstacle; of taking it, and shak- 
ing it like a beli, with the conviction 
that it will yield a sound, the cry of an 
animal snatehed in flight, which’ slips: 
through your fingers, not without biting. 
Its suppleness too, when wedding itself 
to the line of the vessel, it glides along 
its hutl, like a man’s firm and knowing 
hand over a woman’s loins—and those: 
loins obey, giving themselves up to the’ 
joey of consenting; for the vessel must 
obey, deviate from the bearing of the 
wind when the wind so orders, arch its 
loins and yield, yield to it. 


* » - & 


I BELIEVE it is Maeterlinck who gees, 
in one of his inferior books on the life 
of insects, the superiority of the ant to 
man to consist in the fact that the 
hymenopter in question, though boasting 
an abdomen, is yet spared the rumblings 
of our digestive tract, which are bathed, 
as is known, in a blend of gelatine and 
animal glue. If I err not, the noble 
prince voices the hope that with the help 
of evolution, the human organism will. 
ultimately reabsorb this eminently hu- 
miliating part of his anatomy. To which 
I give reply that it would be indeed a 
pity to have that happen, considering | 
what an ideal place the abdomen is for 


driving home one’s knife. 
. *” *” 


‘ 


Asyssns and precipices have always 
exercised a fascination over my mind. 
My first poem, written at the age of 13, 
was entitled Abysses. Even though a 
vertical void causes a disagreeable tin- 
gling sensation along my flanks and 
back, I have found great pleasure in 
climbing to the tops of pruned trees, up 
high ladders, and, later in life, to mast- 
heads. One of my diversions has been 
to hoist myself up a rope, hand over 
hand. I had become very proficient at 
this game. One day in Algiers, I reached 
the roof of a building under construc- 
tion, by the aid of a rope dangling past 
the scaffolding. (It was a five or six 
story-affair; I happened to be passing 
by, and I was seized by an impulse to 
climb.) On other occasions—but those, 
wtre before my twentieth year—when- 
ever I happened to be lodged high above 
the street, I used to like to abandon my- 
self to the pleasure of bestriding window 
balusters and balconies, to execute chin- 
ning stunts as dangerous as they were 


stupid. But nothing could induce me to « 
skirt an abyss again. I made the experi- ° 
ment once, in Haute-Savoie, and I had © 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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e Russia According to Mrs. Dean 


Koenigsberg area of East Prussia, now 


a Reviewed by DAVID J. DALLIN 
RUSSIA: MENACE OR PROMISE. By Vera Micheles Dean. New York: Henry 


Holt & Co. 158 pages. $2.00.. 


Mrs. Vera Micheles Deam The purpose of the book is “to: provide sufficient un- 


Tm Foreign Policy Association has published a book by its research director, 


biased background and information” 
telligent and independent conclusions.” 


answer to 21 vital questions about Russia.” 


to enable the readers “to reach in- 


The sub-title of the book is “an expert’s 


: 


Here is some of the expert information given to the readers. “By 1914, only oné- 


ihe vest were landless peasants.” This 
is a striking piece of misinformation 
about ohe of the fundamental phenomena 
cf pre-revolutionary Russia. No more 
than five percent were actually landless 
—though the living conditions of the 
. peasantry were miserable indeed. The 
NKVD, Mrs. Dean tells us, has “recent- 
ly been renamed Ministry of State Con- 


third of the peasants owned land either individually or as part of a collective group; 
ov 





tion of states. Actually there are fewer 
than 200,000,000 Slavs. The Communist 
Party’s congresses “are usually con- 
voked every two years,” Mrs. Dean goes 
on to tell us; the Politbureau has 15 
members; Georgi Malenkov was ap- 
pointed to it in 1945. Every item of this 


venamed Kaliningrad District. The 
“White Russians” are those—the author 
tells us—“who went into exile in 1917.” 
Actually, in 1917 no Russian left his 
country to go into exile. Even in small 
details the information is inaccurate. 
The postwar treaty with China, for 
instanee, was signed—the bock informs 
us—on August 26, 1945; it was actually 
signed on August 14, 

Such is the “factual information” 
given out by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. Its interpretation is about on the 
same level. From the book we gather 
that the nationalities of the Soviet Union 
enjoy “economic autonomy” and that, in 
geyeial, “the Russians have a one-party 
dictatorship which permits a certain 
range of economic and cultural autono- 
my.” Every Russian will be surprised 
to learn that “a marked decline in meas- 
ures of repression for political reasons 
had become apparent before 1939.” This 
would mean that precisely in 1936-38, 
during the atrocious “purge,’’ measures 
of repression declined! A profound in- 
terpretation of the philosophy of Lenin 


and Stalin is also presented by the 
author: Lenin, an old-time emigré, waa 
interested in ‘world revolution, while 
Stalin “has ‘acted on the basis of Rus- 
sia’s national interests.” The institution 
of “friendly governments” to run coun< 
tries like Poland, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia, is approved by Mrs. Dean, be-- 
cause “as recently as 1946 the United 
States sought to use its political and 
economie influence to bring about in 
Argentina a government more favorable 
to our interests than that of Colonel 
Peron.” Bierut, Tito, Dimitrov and their 
“Lublin Committees” were dispatched 
from Moscow to the respective countries 
in the rear of Soviet armies. We-have 
not heard of similar attempts on the 
part of the State Department in Wash- 
ington. 

It would take many pages to give a 
full list of mistakes and misconceptions 
crowded into this little book. The im- 
portant question is this: what purpose 
does the Foreign Policy Association 
achieve by publication of such books? 
And what is the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion getting to be, anyway? 





Carnap’s Logical Masterpiece 


trol.” Actually, it was renamed Min- information is false. All the territories 
, istry of Internal Affairs; there is also annexed by the Soviet Union after the 
t- a Ministry for State Security. But state 4 war had belonged to the old empire, 
5 control has nothing to.do with secret with the exception of Ruthenia—says 
2° police and “state security.” We are told Mrs: Dean. Actually, the great area of 
> 2 athat there are 300,000,000. Slavs in Eu- Galicia, now the Western Ukraine, never 
" repe who might join Russia in a Federa- belonged to the empire; neither did the 
J 
J ° 
* Reviewed by ADAM MARGOSHES 
a) MEANING AND NECESSITY: A_Study in Semantics and Modal Logic. By Rudolf 
» Carnap. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 210 pages. $5.00. 
m NARNAP ends his new book with an old quotation from Russell which will serve 
" Hf excellently to start any discussion of scientific semantics. “Of the many other 
" consequences of the view I have been advocating,-I will say nothing. I will 
3: only beg the reader not to make up his mind against the view—as he might be tempted 
. to do, on account of its apparently excessive complication—until he has attempted to 
f construct a theory of his own on the subject of denotation. This attempt, I believe, 
7 will convince him that, whatever the trie theory may be, it cannot have such a 
x simplicity as one might have expected beforehand.” This remark is particularly 
a: pertingnt here because, though Carnap’s a oA S AR vig RR TS re 
@ book is difficult, indeed very difficult, its true value (i.e, its truth or falsity) 
t complexity nowhere lacks excuse, and and the extension of a word as the object 
8 that excuse is Carnap’s constant (and it stands for, while the intersion of a 
s successful) striving for the maximum sentence is the proposition that it states, 
clarity and simplicity.. He has done and that of a word, the concept of the 
nothing less than analyse and explicate object it stands for. This method mi- 
“the meaning of meaning,” a task in raculously clears up the antinomies of 
ly which the book of the same name notably the name relation And sharply simplifies 
failed. » the construction of semantical languages, 
1) Carnap’s central intention is to con-. which are the tools with which meaning 
=) struct a new method of meaning. is analysed. Every expression has its 
J analysis. In place of the accepted system | extension and interfsion, every extension 
° of. naming, he substitutes a system of its intension, and vice wee the ex- 
, extension and intension. By the old. asperating “infinite regress” of the ae 
ij method, every expression (phrase, word, cept of a concept of a concept, is pain- 
° or sentence) named a _ logical entity lessly eliminated. 
4 {either a thing or a concept or a class). a ‘ - 
Ae 


Each name, though, really named two 
is things, the nominatum or actual object 
n (or concept) and the sense or ‘idea of 
P ~the nominatum: But, since everything 
Pas mist have a name, the name of the 
F. sense in turn named two things, the * 
nominatum (in this case, the original 
sense) and the the sense (now become 








Cx RNAP constructs his system most- 
ly with the help of the astonishingly 
almost trivial-seeming, notions 
L-equivalence. 


simple, 
of equivalence and 
Equivalence has approximately the same 
/meaning it has in ordinary English, and 











%: the sense of the sense). And so on, ad §L-equivalence means logical — equiva: 
¥ infinitum. This is only one Of the per- lence—established by logical rules of the 
¥ plexities raised by the old-fashioned language alone, without reference to the 
. name relation. It is true that Frege, world of facts. In the end, he relates 
J Russell, Quine, Church, and others found extensions to each other by equivalence 
i ways out of these difficulties, but Carnap and intensions by L-equivalence. Before 
1 carefully shows that they .have only he reaches this result he extends his 
, created new difficulties. innovations into L-truth, L-interchange- 
a mates 3 ability, L-determination, ete., a group 
’ In his own method, expressions do not of ideas which serve. to analyse and 
r aed ee en janeerrd 0p dem na clarity familiar concepts that have 
: densions of things. Starting. ining t ne grown vague and fuzzy through the 
established dichotomy of the extensions centuries, One problem he touches on is 
i and intensions of predicators as, respect- the ancient Platonic paradox of the 
N ively, Classes and properties (for in- being of non-being, the shadowy exist- 
t 4 stance, “human” understood as the class ence of the impossible: according to his 
P of things human or, on the other, hand, analysis, the individual Horse is not 
4 as the property that makes a given thing empty, the indjwidua! Unicorn is F-empty 
‘4 human) he brilliantly extends this dual (empty, but net’ L-empty—in other 
2, nomenclature from predicators to words words, factually empty) and the indi- 
‘ and sentences. He is at his most stim- vidual Round Cirele is L-empty. 
6 ulating and most ingenious when he de- “ 
- fines the extension of a sentence as its All this is done with air-tight logic 
v 
e CORRECTION SSE 
- We regret an unfortunate proof-reading error in the title of Alfred Kazin's 
° ' -} article, last week. The published excerpts from his journal described his observa- 
it tions and experiences on a convoy from Brooklyn to Liverpool. The correct date | 
a “1945” would have indicated that World War II had not yet come to an end. The 
f inaccurate date “1946,” misled the reader. 
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that packs an emotional thrill in its 
atmosphere of cold inevitability—a thrill 
that I can’t remember having received 
from any other thinker since I read 
Hume on causality. This feeling is com- 
municated not only by the tightness and 
rigor of the thought, but also by the 
dry electricity of the style, a style lack- 
ing the tacile elegance of a Russell or 
the haunting sense of metaphysical 
profundity of a Quine, but possessing a 
skeletal beauty all its own, a rare func- 
tional. force. The quality of the style 
is pervasive and hard to catch, but a 
hint can be given in a typical metaphor. 
He defines an expression as logical when 
it contains only logical signs and de- 
scriptive when at least one of its signs 
is descriptive, and states the relation- 
ship thus: “to be descriptive is taken, 
so to speak, as a dominant property; to 
be logical as a _ recessive property.” 
Carnap does everything he can to assist 
the conscientious reader. 


In the last chapter, the most involved 
and technical one in the book, he uses 
his method to build a system of modal 
logic with quantifiers—a construction 
hitherto considered impossible. In a 
criticism by Quine that Carnap prints 


along with his rejoinder, Quine main- 
tains that while a modal system with 
quantifiers has at length been construct- 
ed, it has been-emptied of genuine mean- 
ing by the disappearance of extensions, 
that it deals with concepts to the ex- 
clusion of things. Carnap’s answer 
seems convincing, but obviously this is 
a matter for further consideration by 
the experts. What does interest the 
general reader, though, is a remarkable 
proof that if anything is necessary, then 
it is necessary that it is necessary. So 
that, ence the existence of causality or 
necessity in the world is granted, it is 
meaningless to say that the world itself 
is unnecessary—an error of many tradi- 
tional) ontoloegists. 

It cannot be repeated too often that 
for the layman sincerely interested in 
philosophy this book will more than re- 
pay the study and hard thought he will 
have to devote to it. Meaning and 
Necessity, in casting new light on the 
two concepts named, immediately takes 
its place among Whitehead’s and Rus- 
sell’s Principia Mathematica, Quine’s 
Mathematical Logie, and Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus as one 
of the masterpieces of modern logic. 





The Contemporary State 


Reviewed by 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM . 


THE WEB OF GOVERNMENT. By 
R. M. Maclver. New York: The Mae- 


millan Company. 498 pages. 


Tue Web of Government is an histori- 
cal evolution from The Modern State, 
published by Dr. MacIver in 1926. Many 
changes appear in the author’s newer 
analysis of government. The “theories” 
of 1926 have all become “myths.” There 
is now more attention to revolutions and 
less to representative government Sov- 
ereignty still abides but in modified 
form. “Power” now enteis into the pic- 
ture. There is new emphasis, naturally, 
o: the ways of democracies and of dic- 
tators. Communism comes to the fore, 
and economic relations between the in- 
dividual. and the state now emerge more 
sharply than in ’26 Naturally the in- 
terrelationship of states becomes more 
evident. 

Dr. Maclver’s treatment of govern- 
ment is now modified by new advances 
from the originally sociological to the 
cultural background and interpretation 
—an easy transition. This new treat- 
ment, however, involves some sacrifice 
of political features Many aspects of 
modern government are missing. Public 
administration is hardly in the picture. 


Likewise, the judical agencies and pro- 
cess are in the background along with 
urbanism and regionalism. “Equality” 
of men almost disappears, but “justice” 
still yemains. The ends or purposes of 
government are reclothed in mythical 
garb. The growing role of science and 
intelligence in public affairs is not 
registered. 

In analysing the role of the state, the 
writer emphasizes strongly the “com- 
munity.” Cultural organizations may not 
be “coordinated,” he maintains (page 
423), under the aegis o. the state. But 
he gives an unusual meaning to “coor- 
dination.” “Natiomality,” he contends, 
distorts the whole picture if it. is com- 
mingled with the state. “Americanism,” 
“Englishism,” and “Germanism” belong 
to the “community,” not to the state 
(page 444). The state pretends that these 
qualities are its own, but in reality the 
state merely “protects these things.” 
“The myths of the great folk” contain 
the real values of life with which the 
government interferes only at great 
peril (page 445). 

The general approach of Dr. Macliver 
is sociological modified by the cultural. 
The content of the work is erudite and 
sophisticated. The style is urbane and 
flowing. On the whole the learned work 
constitutes an important step from his 
earlier discussions of the state! 
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Reviewed by PHYLLIS ROSENBERG 


ANTI-SEMITISM—A SOCIAL DISEASE, Edited by Ernst Simmel. 


New York: 


International Universities Press. 140 pages. 


foreign and to think smugly that only in Germany could mankind have 


W E in America are only too willing to view anti-Semitism as something 


descended so low. Since the war, however, we have seen the rise of a new form 
of anti-Semitism which is no longer confined to social restrictions but’ has acquired 


a definite Nazi flavor. 


It is possible, of course, that organized Nazi propaganda 


sources in this country have been responsible, but then one can ask why such propa- 
ganda has become effective here, and why it continues to spread after the war is 


ever? Furthermore, what would happen 
to this country and to civilization should 
anti-Semitism take on the proportions of 
a leading ideology? 


Impelled by such considerations, the 
San Francisco Psychoanalytie Society— 
the California Constituent Society of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association— 
invited a group of scientists to partici- 
pate in a symposium on anti-Semitism. 
Each of the participants discussed the 
tepic from a specific point of view and 
the results are presented in this thin 
volume, whose contributors include Max 
Horkheimer, Otto Fenichel, Bernard 
Berliner and Ernst Simmel. The book 
is concerned chiefly with a theoretical 
clarification of the problem of anti- 
Semitism and, therefore, deals ex- 
densively with psychoanalytic interpre- 
tations that may seem complex and far- 
fetched to the average lay reader. In 
fact, the student of psychology, himself, 
is apt to question the validity of some 





of the views presented. Dr. Berliner, 
for example,.in a chapter entitled “On 
Some Religious Motives of Anti-Semit- 
ism,” presents the thesis that under- 
lying anti-Semitism is the conflict “be- 
tween submission to the father. with 
renunciation of instinctual aims*® and 
rebellion against him for the sake of 
adherence to the mother and mother 
images. The manifestation of the 
paternalistic spirit in the Jew, in his 
religion and culture as well as in his 
personality, is a painful reminder and 
cause of discomfort to all those who 
could not come to terms with this conflict 
in themselves and culd not cease hating 
the, father spirit unconsciously.” While 
philosophically valid, this kind of inter- 
pretation is much too narrow and in- 
complete. It implies that a conflict be- 
tween submission to the father and 
rebellion against him is strictly a 
Christian problem. If the patriarchal 
ideal is so strongly realized in Judaism, 


Anti-Semitism: N ew Style 


then this conflict of which Dr. Berliner 


speaks would certainly affect the Jew 
as wel. as the Christian. And if so, how 
does the Jew go about resolving it? 
Does it turn him against himself and 
result in what Kurt Lewin called “self- 
fatred?” Unfortunately Dr. Berliner’s 
logic does not carry him this far. 


Dr. Simmel’s diagnosis of the problem 


_ot anti-Semitism as a “mass psychosis” 


is another Hsychological conundrum. He 
contends that “flight into a mass, psy- 
chosis” serves as “an escape not only 
from reality, but also from individual 
insanity” because “the immature indi- 
vidual who, under the stress of environ- 
mental circumstances, is. on the verge of 
losing contact with reality, can find his 
way back to it when his ego, carried by 
the spirit of the group, finds opportunity 
for the discharge of pent-up aggressive 


instinct energies into the object world.” ° 


What a complicated way of saying 
that the individual derives security frorft 
the group and under its social approvals 
is able to discharge his hostility! 

Dr. Fenichel’s presentation, much 
more palatable and practicable to the. 
average reader than those previously 
mentioned, gives an insight into the 
mechanisms which transformed anti- 
Semitism in Germany into an active 
political force. This is probably the most 
important contribution, because instead 
of concentrating on libidinal frustrations 
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When the War Hit Brownsville 


Reviewed by JAMES BALDWIN 
THE AMBOY DUKES. By Irving Shulman, 


$2.50. 


New York: Doubleday & Co. 273 pages. 


{rving Shulman tells the story of Frank Goldtarb and the boys who were mem- 


FE trine with perception and economy and an impressive narrative power, 


bers of The Amboy Dukes, a street gang in the Brownsville section of Brooklyn 
during the late spring and summer of 1944. This was when the war hit Brownsville 
and other slum sections like it with a terrific impact and, suddenly, in the midst of 
the squalor and congestion, people began making money and spending it, and—re- 
membering the years of Home Relief investigators, food tickets, shabby clothes and 
all the incessant bumiliations which grind down the poor—grabbing desperately at 


every chance to work overtime and 
doubletime in order to sustain this new 
solvency for themselves and their chil- 
dren. But the improved financial status, 
though it brought them more and better 
food and new clothes and bank accounts, 
did nothing fo release them from the 
acid, overcrowded ghettos which had con- 
ditioned their lives. Rather, this tan- 
talizing, ultimately powerless spending 
power intensified the violence and frus- 
ration contained in their personalities 
for so long. The children, responding to 
the complicated drives of adolescence 
and the electrifying onslaught of global 
war, were left to their own devices: de- 
vices always violent and sometimes 
lethal, like petty or grand larcency, gang 
wars, beatings and rape. 

The year that Frank was bar-mitzvah 








his family had been too poor to give him 
anything; but when he was fourteen in 
1942 they made up for it by giving him 
a beautiful, expensive wrist-watch, a 
symbol of their new prosperity and his 
new statds as a man. Two years later, 
when the story begins, his membership 
in the Dukes is of central importance in 
his life; he has an identity and the 
security that comes from the knowledge 
that he is “solid with the right guys.” 
But during the summer he and his side 
kick, Benny, in a drunken fight, shoot 
and kill their High School teacher, the 
unendurably goaded and frustrated Mr. 
Bannon, who has never been able to con- 
trol the hoodlums in his class and who 
hates them at the same time that he is 
forced to realize that they are helpless 





An Essay on Crime 
Reviewed by AUGUST CLAESSENS 


A wonc the many victims of the 
Nazi conquest in Holland in May, 
1940, was the eminent Duitch crimi- 
nologist Willem Adrian Bonger. The 
leading European exponent of the 
theory of the economic influence in 
crime, Bonger was noted in the science 
of criminology as a great.scholar and 
a great authority. When the Nazi 
hordes overran Amsterdam, Bonger 
committed suicide. He was sixty-four 
years old and he had spent his life- 
time investigating the misdeeds and 
infractions against the law among 
the common run of mankind, but the 
crimes of the Nazis against all civili- 
zation must have broken the heart 
and spirit of this civilized and kindly 
man. His last book, Race and Crime, 
has been translated, and in the brief 
108 pages the alleged influence of 
race in criminality is brilliantly ana- 
lyzed and disproved. 

To obtain a fuller comprehension 


12 


of the subject the reader should be 
familiar with Bonger’s monumental 
works, Criminology and Economic 
Conditions and Introduction to Crimi- 
nology. Much of his writing is yet 
untranslated and among them in 
Dutch are works on Socialism. Bonger 
was an ardent and important per- 
sonality in the Netherlands Socialist 
movement. 

This study of crime is illustrated 
in the statistical method, and the 
fallacy of statistics is clearly ex- 


plained. Negroes rank high in the 
figures for crime as compared to 
whites; some nationals or races also 
rate higher in anti-social inclinations 


as compared to others, but statistics 
alone are misleading. Bonger insists 
that the differences in environment, 
educational and economic opportuni- 
ties must be analyzed carefully before 
we can come to any conclusions as to 
correlations between race and crime. 


“violence he describes so well. 


as he is himself. Frank and Benny are 
trapped together now and neither dares 
to trust the other. When the alibi they 
have fashioned is broken Frank squeals 
on Benny and tries to escape. But at the 
last moment he is cornered on his roof- 
top by a member of the Dukes, the dull- 
witted, désperate Crazy Sachs, and 
killed. 


* ¥* * 


Ir is an unsubtle, ugly story and Mr. 
Shulman has not attempted, and has cer- 
tainly not produced, a literary master- 
piece. In retrospect I am forced to ad- 
mit that some of the story devices are 
contrived (that is, rather transparently 
contrived) that much of the minor char- 
acteriza‘ion is perfunctory, and that, in 
one instance, his study of Frank’s 
younger sister, Alice, he succeeds only 
partially in bringing a potentially signi- 
ficant character to life. But Mr. Shul- 
man, at his best, exhibits a narrative 
skill that a depressingly large number 
of his more pretentious colleagues lack 
and by some miracle of sympathy he has 
eaptured with disturbing accuracy the 
urgency and restlessness and danger of 
his locale, the inimitable flavor of speech, 
and the relentless, inarticulate under- 
ache of anguish which culminates in the 
His skill 
and sensitivity. are nowhere more ap- 
parent than in his moving sketch of Mrs. 
Goldfarb, his unfaltering probing of 
Frank, his realization of the monstrous, 
sardonic tragedy personified by Crazy 
Sachs. Here rage is constantly illumined 
by pity; even his brutal, shocking climax 
is saved from being lurid by. the painful 
figure of Crazy shouting, as he pounds 
Frank’s body. “Now I gotch.! Gotcha 
for everything!” 

Mr. Shulman offers no blueprints, no 
panaceas, which, I imagine, puts him un- 
der the stigma of having written a “pes- 
simistic” novel. He does not say, but 
seems to know, that recreation halls and 
basketball games, that first resort of the 
civic-minded, is a procedure about as ef- 
fective as the application of vaseline to 
a syphilitic lesion. The danger ard 
squalor and personal desperation studied 
in The Amboy Dukes is not the peculiar 
property of displaced, thwarted adoles- 
cents. In one sense, «t least, it is the in- 
evitable by-product of a way of life 
which disregards—and therefcre violates 
—the impulse of the individual to dignity 
and freedom. 
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it points to the social medium, in wh 

the anti-Semitic bacteria develop “and 
are nurtured. Jf this book is to be read 

by statesmen and legislators, as 4 
authors intended it to be, then let them 9 
focus their attention on the true sore. 
spot—the evil secial conditions which | 
bring on “mass psychoses” and result 
pogroms. 

But one should not underestimate 
value of this book, for if it does nothing’ 
more than impress upon the readers 
unconscious, irrational elements invols 
in anti-Semitism, it has performed 
service. Furthermore, it does bring t | 


a ra 








gether some current parchoonelaa Ab 
thinking on anti-Semitism; gives atte: “T} 
tien to. the sociological aspects involved, § of | 
the specific characteristics of the antie™@ 7% 


Semitie personality, and the mental 
mechanisms. which produce present day @ 
anti-Semitic propaganda. Should future It ! 


' rece 


conferences, of this type be called, it ig ® - 
hoped that they will provide the answers & Yor 


to the issues neglected herein—namely— 
anti-Semitism as it exists within th self 
Jewish group itself; and practical plans tha 
for using psychoanalytic interpretations: - 
in the eradication of anti-Semitism. : 
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_ A PROVINCIAL LOOKS AT. 0’NEILL 


By BRYLLION FAGIN : 

{Having voted for “All My Sons,” which won the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle award as the best play of the year, I yield my column 
this week for an away-from-New York consideration of the runner-up, 
“The Ieeman Cometh.” eDr. N. Bryllion Fagin is Associate Professor 
of Drama and Director ef the Playhouse at Johns Hopkins University. 
His searching comments ave widely known. Articles by him reve 


 gecently appeared in the N. Y. Times and The New Leader.—J. py 


For months we had been hearing of the new play by Eugene O'Neill, 


; It had arrived; it was being cast$ it opened m New York. Then we 
’ read t': 


reviews. Luke-warm praise, condescension, here and there 
a bow to ‘the O’Neill that was; on the whole, a post-mortem. New 
York—the Broadway critics—had spoken. O’Neill ‘was through. _ 
What was a provincial to do? Rush:te New York and see for him- 
self? And what about the rumors—corroborated by actual experience— 


' that tickets for any play that lasts even a week must be ordered 


months in advance, and at prices that a citizen in the lower income-tax 


INTERNATIONAL OPERA CO. 
PLANS SUMMER SEASON 


A new opera company is now 
being formed in New “York City, 
and to be known as the Interna- 
tional Opera Company, which will 
be under the direction of Stanford 
Erwin, for the last four years di- 
rector of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. Plans are for a two-per- 
formance-a-week opera season at 





At Palisades Park 


| 
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brackets could hardly afford? No, 


Well, at last The Iceman Cometh is on the road. 


writing playing in Baltimore. This 


& 


one had to wait. 
It is at this 
provincial has seen it, and thoughts 





about O’Neill, his play, and the® 
drama rise to} : , 
O'Neill | was awarded the Nobel Prize, Mr. 


state of Amgrican 
the fore. [dyad seen every 


I am aware that when O'Neill 


play in the past, and each had | Bernard De Voto published a “mi- 


been a stimulating experience in 
the theatre. The Iceman Cometh 
shows that O’Neill is still a great 
playwright. He has not changed; 
we have changed. lie has remained 
interested jn subjects~’ that. ‘no 
longer interest us; he has not 
picked up topical plots, fashion- 
able characters, last-minute rep- 
artee. He has remained brooding, 
reminiscent, “windy,” seriously oid- 
fashioned. 

To a theatre which has become 
almost wholly committed to clever- 
ness and speed, he has brought a 
play which is solemn and slow. No 
wonder the New York critics, with 
very few exceptions, did not know 
what to make of it. Experts in 
slickness, they found it expedient 
to talk about O’Neill’s past. 

Had this play been presented in 


1912, the timp. of its action, it | 


would haye ! e the reputation 
of any playwright. That was the 
time when bums and flophouses 
were good “‘copy.” Gorky in Russia 
and Jack “London in the United 
States had built up world reputa- 
tions on studies of tramps. Now 
we don’t even remember Jim Tuily, | 
who has abandoned his hoboes and | 
is presumably writing screen epics | 
about “nice” people, well-dressed, 
well - groomed, correctly - speaking 
gentlemen and jadies. We are de- 
cidedly not interested in raw down- 
and-outers. 

Yet Gorky’s Pilgrim, whose pass- 
port was his claim of being a Man, 
is as valid-as ever. And O’Neill’s | 
bums and prostitutes living in 
Harry Hope’s bar and dosshouse 
are as interesting dramatic ma- 
terial as any playwright might 
wish. For O’Neill does not write 
of 1912 or any year. He has writ- 
ten a morality play, about man 
divested of all the trappings of 
society, of all entanglements with 
the business of making a living, 
through with family loyalties and | 
obligations, thrown completely | 
upon his own inner resources, | 
facing himself in all nakedness of | 
heart. The Iceman Cometh is as} 
elemental as Everyman, and as| 
timeless. It is based on the trite | 
theme of the nature of Good and | 
Evil, aad implies the concept that 
man carries his fate within him- | 
self. The ancient Greeks and the | 
old Calvinists both paid tributé to | 
this concept in their ascribing to 
Man a tragic flaw and the burden | 
of Adam’s sin. 











All trade anions and fra 
ternal organizations are *Te- 
quested when planning theater jj! 
parties to do so through Ber 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL || 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL. ||| 
conquin 4-4622, New Leader jj| 
"heetrical Department, 7 East ||! 


15th Street. New York City 
2 || 
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| disturbed and moved to action only 


| grounds 
|stances. They have guzzled and 
|lechered and betrayed, 


| righteousness. 
| scene is reminiscent of the Last | 
| Supper, and is as ominous of the | 
| Crucifixion. | 


| Anarchist, is the key to O’Neill’s 


| nerity report” in which he chal- 
lenged O’Neill’s claim to great- 
ness. I am aware that as recently 
jas last year Mr. Ewic Bentley, in 
|a most provocative and provoking 
| book [The Playwright as Thinker. 
| By Erie Bentley. Reynall & Hitch- 
| cock, 1946. To be reviewed in this 
jecolumn by J.T.S.] undertook to 
jexpose O’Neill as a playwright 
who “seems profound and turns 
out... to be silly.” And I am 
aware that the dramatic critic of 
the Baltimore Morning Sun te- 
lieves that in The Iceman Cometh 
“truth is considered worthy of 
contempt, there is no such thing 
as beauty, there is no courage, 
nothing at all to distinguish be- 
tween man and beast.” Mr. De 
Voto, however, failed to define the 
meaning of contours of greatness; 
Mr. Bentley, for ‘all his 
assurance, left the meaning 


man’s facing himself, of 


the author’s obvious compassian. 
For if Hickman, the hardware 


| salesman, who has come to disturb |! 
ithe peace of the drink-sodden in-| 


mates at Harry Hope’s is Con- 
science, then all these ceatures 
who once were men and women 


have a stark dignity. They can be 


because they have never accepted 
evil but merely excused it on 
of mitigating circam- 





but they 
have yearned toward purity and | 
The festive supper | 


Perhaps Larry Slade, the ex-! 


meaning. He left the .movement 
when he discovered that his fellow- 
movers were mostly a sorry lot 
themselves. One could not. expect 
them to usher in a better world. 
Hence he withdrew to the side- 
lines. And we who have watched 
the recent movers in the cause of | 
world-betterment, their selfishness | 
and brutality, have we mot felt like | 


P. eT Lele) aban a 








BOB HOPE 
DOROTHY LAMOUR 


MY FAVORITE BRUNETTE 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
— PLUS — 


FEAR IN THE NIGHT 
In Person: BILL FLOYD 


at the mighty organ every 
day at all shows 








self- | 
of | need can generate. It 
profundity in a state of subjective for confession, which is at once a ;of man is man himself. 
obscurity; and our Baltimore ccitic | 
has evidently failed to see the | 
beauty and courage in the act of | 
con- ; 
fronting his own guilt, and has | 
somehow substituted contempt for | 


Carnegie Hall this summer, the! 
opening opera to be “Aida,” Tues-! 
day, June 17. The International ' 
Opera Company plans to present! 
the summer season of operas on 
Tuesday and Thursday evening of 
the summer weeks. The repertory 
will include “Rigoletto” June 19, 
“La Traviata” June 24, “Tosca” 
June 26, “Madam Butterfly” July 1 
and “Carmen” July 2. The scale 
of prices will be from $1.20 to 
$3.60 top. 

Stanford Erwin, with offices at 
119 West 57th Street, became di- 
rector of the re-organized Boston ; 
Grand Opera Company in 1943, 
and has been responsible for four: :* 
seasons of opera in that city. Dur-|— 
ing the third season, 23 perform- 
ances were given in 3 weeks, the 





| Lovely Ronnie King, featured 
vocalist with Alex Bartha and 
} : ~ his erchestra, whe will headline 
ongest opera season ever given in ‘the free entertainment presenta- 
that city, and this was followed |tions at Palisades Amusement 
by a tour of 25 cities with 60 per-| Park, N. J., opposite the 125th 
formances given in the East and Street Ferry this Saturday and 
Midwest. Stanford Erwin was} Sunday, May 17th and 18th. Alex 
born in Surrey, England, and Bartha and his orchestra will 
studied in Paris. | play for the free stage show held 

Auditions for the International | twice daily and fer free dancing 
Opera Company are how being! at the Palisades Park eutdeor Ca- 
held at Carnegie Hall, with singers, | sino on both nights. 
musicians, and all personnel being | 
assembled for the opening June 17. | 

Mr. Erwin plans to make the In- | 
ternational Opera Company a per- | self-punishment and a purgation. 
manent New York opera company | Every generation creates its Ras- 
and with a full season of six per-| kolnikoffs, and n.this sense O'Neill 
formances each week at the start|is as much of a “thinker” as 








of the 1947 Fall season. | Dostoyevsky, and far from being 
contemptuous of his characters, 
Be Cys |O’Neill is vastly compassionate, 
exclaiming: Physician, heal thy-/| He is still, as he once said in The 
self? f |Great God Brown, brave enough | 
Perhaps Mr. Bentley is right.|to go looking inte his own dark 
O’Neill is not a “thinker,” a phi-| for the dilemma of man. Only by 








losopher. Perhaps, also, it is not | throwing off all involvements with 
necessary that a playwright be! possessions and boyalties, can he 
one. Certainly only O’Neill could | reach the pitiful core of the hu- | 

' 


hold the attention of an audience 
for four hours by means of a 
slender plot and a torrent of words. 


|}man heart. Only by avoiding di- 
| gressions — clever little triangles, 
| specious social panaceas, or petty 
If the speeches in the last act | “modern” problems—can he drama- 
seem over-long, they come with an | tize fundamental issues. For him, 
insistent intensity which only inner | as it was for St. Augustine, Every- 
need can generate. It is the need | man, or Kafka, the basic problem 








“TREMENDOUSLY EXCITING AND ENCHANTING.”—Atkinson, Times 





- CI 5 -~ 5200. 


ZIEGFELD Séth Street and 6th Ave. 


: - Evenings 8:30, 
rices Mon, thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
Matinees: Thursday and Saturday at 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 





















NOW OPEN DAILY 


FREE Shows 7 Midways 


Attractions Lae | of Fun 


THRILLING AERIAL ACT 














* IN PERSON * | 

DUKE 
ELLINGTON 
And His Orchestra it 
|GOLDEN GATE Quartette 


- ALAN LADD 
Gail RUSSELL 
William BENDIX 


“CALGUTTA"™| cura cee 


A Paramount Picture Extra: BUCK & BUBBLES 


55e¢ TO 1 P.M. (Tax incl.) Monday to Friday inclusive | 
Midnight Feature Nightly 


PA RAMOUNT 





TIMES SQUARE 
Doors Open 9:30 A. M. 














ROMANCE .. . that has all New York cheering! | 
IN TECHNICOLOR 


Cornel WILDE - Maureen O'HARA 
“THE HOMESTRETCH”| 


Directed by Brace HUMBERSTONE ~- Produced by Robert BASSLER §} 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 











* IN PERSON * 
RAZEL SCOTT - FRED and ELAINE BARRY 
Extra! Special! _ 
CARL RAVAZZA @ HENNY YOUNGMAN | 











DOORS OPEN AT 10:30 A. M. 
7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 


ROX Y 

















George Montgomery 





He co-stars with Nancy Guild in 
“The Brasher Doubleon,” which 
epens at the Roxy May 2ist. 





“ICETIME OF 1948" AT 
CENTER THEATRE MAY 28 


“Icetime of 1948,” a new and en- 
larged editien of “Icetime,” will be 
presented at the Center Theatre in 
Rockefeller Center by Sonja Henie 
and Arthur M. Wirtz, with the 
opening scheduled for Wednesday, 
May 238. 

Ten new numbers, along with 
new stars, new songs, new scenery 
and costumes have been lined up 
by William H, Burke, production 
director. Choreography and stag- 
ing will again be handled by 
Catherine Littlefield. 

The most popular features and 
stars of “Icetime,” which played 
405 performances and exhibited to 
close to a million persons, will be 
retained. 





“CARNEGIE HALL” HOLDS 
AT WINTER GARDEN AND 


PARK AVENUE THEATRES 

“Carnegie Hall,” produced by 
Boris Morros and William LeBaron, 
and featuring a list of the world’s 
top concert stars, will enter its 3rd 
week at the Winter Garden and 
Park Avenue Theatres tomorrow, 
May 17. 

Leading Hollywood performers 
in the United Artists picture 
include Marsha Hunt, William 
Prince, Martha O’Driscoll and Frank 
McHugh. 











RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
present 















in association with JOSHUA LOGAN 





“A HILAROUS COMEDY— 
A MUST.”—Garland, Jour.-Am. 


Joss Mane 


A New Comedy by MORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St. W. of B'way 
Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat 











“IRRESISTIBLE HUMOR.” 
—Barnes, Herald Trib. 


HELEN HAYES 


oo Mg RB é ” 
A New Comedy by ANITA LOGS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 









SROADNURST THEA., 44 St. W. of 8° 
Eves. 6:40 © Matinees Wed. & Sot, 2:4 






“MERMAN A VOW.” 
—Clapman, New 


tn The Musical Smosh 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GEN” 
Music end Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond FIELOS 

Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


45 St, West of Bway 
le t. Wed, & Sat. 2.90 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

National Executive Committee: Meets 
Saturday and Sunday, May 17-18 at the 
Rand School, 7 E. 15th St., New York 
City, to receive the report of its sub- 
committee which has held conferences 
with the Socialist Party committee on 
the subject of the possible unification of 
both organizations. The N.E.C. will meet 


with the New York Coordinating Com-. 


mittee consisting of representatives of 
affiliates and institutions at 11 a. m., 
May 17. ... Fiftieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration of Jewish Daily Forward during 
May and June in a number of cities. New 
York, May 25, 2 p. m., Madison Square 
Garden; Los Angeles, June 14-15. Also 
meeting and concert in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago. ... New Jersey: 
General membership meeting will be held 
in Newark to hear the report of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee and to dis- 
cuss the possibilities and prospects for 
unity with the SP. ..\. Friedrich Stamp- 


fer, noted German Social Democrat, 


member of the S.D.F., German Branch, 
New York, has been invited to address 
meetings in Germany during June under 
the auspices of the German Social 
Democrats. 
NEW YORK CITY 

City Convention: June 7-8 at the Rand 
School. Branches will please elect dele- 
gates and present resolutions and pro- 
posals. Subcommittees are being elected 
and preparations made for a fruitful 
convention. . . . Women’s Committee: 
Afternoon tea and discussion, Tuesday, 
May 20, 2 p. m., at the Rand School. 
Hattie K. Schwartz will lead the discus- 
sion on a _ recent sensational book, 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement.” Proceeds of 
the affair are for clothes, toys, etc., for 
orphans in the Paris Vladeck Home... . 
Upper West Side Branch meets Wednes- 
day, May 21, 8:30 p. m.... E. V. Debs 
Branch meets Monday, May 19, 8:30 p.m., 
at 7 E. 15th St., New York City... . 
Wm. Karlin Branch is arranging a social 
evening to celebrate the season’s success- 
ful activities and to welcome the many 
new members. ... R. Parness Branch: 
Dinner and symposium, Saturday, May 
17, 9 p. m., Club Rooms, 202 E. 93rd St., 
Brooklyn. ... Algernon Lee speaks every 
Saturday at 9:30 p. m. over station 
WEVD.... August Claessens speaks at 
the Group, 150 West 85th St., New York 
City, Sunday, May 25, 8:30 p. m. Topic: 
“Is Selfishness a Menace to Social Pro- 
gress?” . . . Coming Dinners: To A. 
Philip Randolph, May 17, auspices Re- 
union of Old Timers; to Isaac M. Schiff, 
June 7, auspices, Reunion of Old Timers, 
S.D.F. and W.C., Branch 665. 





The Home Front 


(Continued from Page’ Two) 

In Detroit we had as Secretary of the 
Socialist Party, a traveling salesman, 
and of his sort of Socialism he was a 
very effective salesman indeed. He was, 
by the way, thoroughly convinced that 
we would usher in a full-blown Socialist 
regime by the year 1912. He was deeply 
devoted to his wife, and the only shadow 
that ever crossed his normally cheerful 
face came when he confided to me that 
she suffered from tuberculosis and he 
feared that she would not last till the 
great day of triumph. In an effort to re- 
store her health he took her to Texas, 
but soon returned with the sad newS 
that she had passed away. In trying to 
comfort him I drew from him more of 
an account of her last days than [ really 
wanted to her. What I learned was that 
he had solaced her final hours with read- 
ings from Marx’s Capital. And the last 
words he said to me about her end were 
these: . “I am afraid, comrade, [ am 
dreadfully afraid, that she passed.away 
without quite understanding the theory 
of surplus value.” 





® The office girl says Communists 
and radicals are not the same thing. 

A radical, she says, is a guy who, 
if he lived in the old South a hun- 
dred years ago, would have urged 
that the slaves be freed. 

A Communist would have demand- 
ed liquidation of the slavebolders and 
public ownership of slaves. 

(From “The Wage Earner.) 

















_Abysses and 


Precipices 


(Continuca trom Page Ten) 
a terrible dizzy spell. At a certain mo- 


ment in the proceedings, after, having 


negotiated a very ticklish passage, I was 
obliged to get down on all fours. 

I have to be where I can get a grip 
with my hands, where my fingers can 
fasten onto some salience. I have more 
confidence in my hands than in any other 
part of my anatomy. 

I love the word abimer. (engulf, swal- 
low up). This verb seems remarkably 
expressive to me. For there age words 
that, for me, are heavy with possible 
content, with fleshly reality. The ex- 
pression: “C’est un homme abimé,” 
evokes in my mind a succession of 
images constituting a complete scenario 
of a ravaged life. But if in that same 
short phrase, I substitute for the word 
abimé fini or perdu, or some other ap- 
proximately equivalent word, I can no 
longer discover the same response with- 
in me, 

One can never undo what is finished. 
One can never find again what is lost. 
One may—sometimes—climb back up out 
of an abyss. 


* a * 


I HAVE one great fear, a conscious 
and motivated fear, that of abjectness. 
At times I have the impressjon that ab- 
jectness is a being endowed with life, 
which attacks man in the manner of a 
microbe. Our social environment and its 
“biologic” structure -afford a breeding 
ground eminently favorable to the pro- 
liferation of this micro-organism. No 
prophylaxis has been worked out that 
would pyt man beyond its reach, On 
the contrary, it would seem rather that 
abjectness plays an extremely important 
part in the preservation of a certain 
“order” in,our disordered world: it con- 
tributes to the fractioning of the great 
infirmity of living into many petty vege- 
tative ills. 

The minute harassments of daily life 
are the media and cultures in which ab- 
jection most often throws out its roots, 


I call abjectness that slow and pro- 
gressive debasement which transforms 
man into ordure and renders him inapt 
for any use; it is that state in which 
man becomes, in the language of Holy 
Writ, a cast-off. 

It is remarkable that in its former 
sense, abjectness or abjection was synon- 
ymous with devotion, profound humilia- 
tion before God. Mind is readily inclined'to 
think that, most certainly, he who crawls 
before the mighty is abject. 

I have cause for fear, because at that 
stage of abasement, every spring of ac- 
tion is broken, including that of suicide. 


—Translated from the French 
by Felix Giovanelli, 
(To be concluded next week) 
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Household Fre Insurance 


‘1 per *1,000.00 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 
_ worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 
aa 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


ca 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 


e 
Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORE CITY 
Tel.: REgent 4- 2632 
Ask for booklet C-62 











An Editorial— 


The Gospel of Work ; 


HE great majority of people every- 

I where must have read with a 

warm sense of approval Bernard 
Baruch’s statement to the Legislature 
of South Carolina on April 17. “Let us 
all go back to work,” said the elder 
statesman of two wars, “to work, not 
for war, but for peace—to work under 
a system that gives each a share of the 
wealth he produces.” And then, speak- 
ing indefinite terms, he proposed that 
we take the present world crisis as 
seriously as we did the war and solve 
its problems by united effort. His pre- 
scription is that we “adopt, whole- 
heartedly, a 544-day, 44 hour week, with 
no strikes or lay-offs, to January 1, 
1949.” In his address to the Associated 
Press on April 21 President Truman 
stressed the same thought. 

That the Baruch doctrine is good 
médicine, all workers—and especially 
all trade union leaders—will agree. The 
anti-strike propagandists were not the 
discoverers of the bright idea that the 
more we produce the more there will 
be to divide. The notion that the stand- 
ard of living depends on volume of 
production is so basic that it must have 
come down to us from primitive ages. 

The moment any man or group starts 
to think in terms of the welfare of 
society as a whole, thought tends to 
center on continuous employment of the 
largest possible body of workers and 
with the most efficient technological 
methods. The — British Labor, Party 
furnishes the most notable contemporary 
instance of this sort of thinking. In the 
past British trade unionists, like our 
own, had their minds set on shorter 
hours and higher wages. They had labor 
power to sell, and it was inevitable that 
they should try to give as little as possi- 
ble for the highest obtainable price. 

Then, by a sudden overturn, Labor 
came into power. Key industries were 
falling behind. Labor leaders, now in 
positions of responsibility to the entire 
nation as well as to their own unions, 
appealed to trade union members to do 
everything within their power to in- 
crease the national output. In part their 
appeal has been effective, but it is obvi- 
ous that rank-and-file trade unionists 
find it difficult to swing over from the 
old way of thinking to the new, as is 
shown by a rash of outlaw strikes. 


LEON KRAMER 


Bookseller 
19 W. 8th ST., New York 11, N.Y. 





5 
Specializing in the literature 


o 
ECONOMICS 
SOCIAL MOVEMENTS - POLITICS 


+ 
MATERIAL BOUGHT 
at fair prices 
Complete collections of books, 
pamphlets and periodicals or 
outstanding single items. 











Baruch and Truman, in making their 
appeal in this country, are in a far 
weaker position, than the leaders of the 


British Labor Party. Speaking in broad. 


terms, there are three Parties involved, 
the workers, the government and the 
employers. Baruch suggests that we 
forego strikes until. 1949. Obviously the 
workers cannot agree to any such freez- 
ing of conditions unless the other two 
parties involved accept responsibility 
for some such relationship of wages and 
prices as will give them and their fam- 
ilies assurance of an improving stand- 
ard of living. 

The rate of profits is a vital part of 
this set-up. ‘President Truman indicated 
his consciousness af this when he men- 
tioned that in 1946 corporate profits 
after taxes were 33 percent higher than 
in 1945. Firms garnering such gains 
could lower prices, but polite prayers 
are ineffective as a method of persuad~- 
ing them to do so. Up to the present 
their tendency has been to raise prices 
with the ~purpose of gathering in still 
greater profits. And higher prices mean 
lower real wages. Lower wages mean 
strikes. Fi 

We can have industrial peace and 
high production only in a world where 
there is mutual responsibility: The 
history of the last two years has been 
the history of a retreat from responsi- 
bility. The New Deal labor legislation 
and the tax and price structures set up 
for the duration of the war gave us a 
framework within which it was possible 
to regulate the various elements on 
which the income of workers is depend- 
ent. Since the ending of the war Con- 
gress has withdrawn controls over prices 
and profits and is now bent on increasing 
its control over labor. In the midst of 
this picture of one-sided government 
participation in economic life, labor is 
called upon to be good, keep still and 
produce without limit. 

The British Labor Government can 
make the appeal for continuous and full 
production with confidence. For higher 
production it can offer participation of 
everyone in the benefits. The more labor 
produces, the more it will get. Under 
the conditions existing in this country 
neither Truman or Baruch can make 
any similar promise. Labor is asked to 
produce for the common welfare. But 
management adjusts prices and profits 
without any regard to the public wel- 
fare, and the Government, as represented 
by the. Republican Congress, is blythely, 
abdicating from responsihijlity. Labor 
should reply: “Very well, gentlemen, 
we will produce to the limit as soon as 
we are assured that the benefits of full 
production will flow to the people of this 
country with some reasonable regard to 
their needs and their services, The idea 
of social unity and cooperation for 
higher output is good—but compromise 
is a two-way street.” 




















EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium’ 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
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To the Editor 


- The Foreign Policy Association 


; = 
w< HE article on “Reorganization of 
j The Foreign Policy Association” 
by Fred ‘Porter in The New 
‘Leider for April 19, 1947, contains 
just enough truth to intensify the effect 
of ‘misinterpretations which make i 


thoroughly misleading. The substance — 


of the article is that Vera Micheles Dean, 
the: very able head of the Association’s 
research department, has been the leader 
- of -a faction within the organization 
which was too favorable to Soviet Rus- 
sia; but that “after many months of per- 
sistent, although skilfully veiled op- 
position. from” her, her “policy-making 
controt’: has: ‘beeg terminated threugh 
the appointment of Brooks -Emeny: as 
president. This contention has its humor- 
ous:aspects in view of two facts to which 
I can testify personally, as a director 
of the Association: that’ fiobody was 
more eager than Dean to bring to an end 
the interim period during which the 
‘Association. was without a president— 
a period characterized by Porter as one 
in which she enjoyed a “public monop- 


From FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN 


oly”—and that she herself energetically 
favored Emeny’s appointment. 


Incidentally, your Mr. Porter says 
that she “had herself named Director of 
Publications.” - That her title should be 
changed—since she clearly did so much 
more than direct research—was my own 
idea, not heis. 


That it is a difficult thing today to 
interpret foreign problems and the prob- 
lems of A.merican foreign policy abroad 
without opening oneself te attack. by 
professional pro-Russians or professional 
anti-Rusians, both of whom are eager 
to leap upon sentences or phrases which 
may seem ‘to them to indicate bias, goes 
without saying; and that the preserva- 
tion of a true objectivity on the part of 
The: Foreign Policy Association’s publi¥ 

“ eations has been a matter of concern to 
the directors is equally true. In the 
course of his article Porter says that 
among the sponsors of the Association 
are “a number of eminent anti-Commu- 
nist liberals.” I would characterize every 


director of the Association as an “anti- 
Communist liberal”, and although there 
undoubtedly are differences of shading 
in our. opinions, I have never had any 
sense of fundamental divergences among 
us. I would characterize Dean also as an 
anti-Communist liberal. If she some- 
times has seemed to some observers to 
argue on dehalf of Russia, this has not 
been because of any sympathy with Com- 
munism -but because of the strength of 
her feeling that we Americans must do 
our best to understand the Russia in 
which she was born. I may add that she 
enjoys the full confidence and respect 
of the board of directors 

The problems which have most con- 
cerned the board during the past year 
have been of quite a different nature 
from those referred to by Porter. First, 
there has been the problem of finding a 
suecessor to General McCoy as president 
who would combine the stature, know- 
ledge of foreign affairs, and organizing 
ability to make the Association’s work 
vital. The search for such a leader was 


admittedly long. abd slow—almest ag 


long and slow as that being conducted 
by, let us say, Columbia University. 
While it was going on, the organization 
could not make’ bold constructive plans 
and had to rely on temporary part-time 
leadership by such devoted directors as 
Herbert May and James Grafton Rogers. 
As I have said before, no one was more 
eager than Dean that this interim period 
should end, as it now happily has.” 


Second, there -has been the problem-of 
organizing the Association so as to be- 
come more truly a national organization 
capable of meeting the great challenge 
of popular education’ on foreign affairs 
on a countryside basis. To this end the 
directors have been making plans of 
reorganization which will add. to their 
own board representatives of the larger 
byanches and ‘area representatives of 
the smaller - branches”; and are now 
about to consider.on what basis the As- 
sociation may best cooperate with asso- 


ciations:in yarious cities which are not. 
directly affiliated with it but are also en-’ 


gaged im popular education on foreign 
affairs. The Association has a great 
task to accomplish and now looks fer- 
ward to a period of much increased activ- 
ity and usefulness. It should be hard- 
ly necessary to say that Emeny, the 
other officers, Dean, and the directors 
will make every effort that this work 
shall be carried out as objectively as 
possible, 


New York City. 














Ip never have thought that I could 
disagree with Fredrick Lewis Allen on 
anything. I am already looking forward 
to the account of the 1940’s which I hope 
he will write as a sequel to his Only 
Yesterday and Since Yesterday. How- 
ever, as a reporter, I checked my facts 
before I wrote my story. I notice that 
Allen does not really challenge the ac- 
curacy of my account, but rather points 
of interpretation. 

Well, there’s always room for various 
interpréfations of facts and statements. 
T can see ‘no point in slugging it out with 
Allen when it comes to the period which 
ended with Emeny’s appointment. In 
dealing with the reorganization of the 
Foreign Policy Association, The New 
Léadey and [ sought to serve the cause 


Reply by Fred Porter 


of constructive criticism. It is there- 
fore gratifying to note that “true objec- 
tivity” in he Association’s publication 
“has been a matter of concern to the di- 
rectors” of the F.P.A. 

Surely, Allen will admit that such con- 
cern would not have existed, had there 
not been reason for concern with the way 
int which the Association’s publications 
were edited. Today, just after hearing 
General Marshall’s forthright report on 
the obstructionism and distortions which 
the Soviet government used at the Mos- 
cow Conference, one cannot help but feel 
that the F. P. A.’s continuous past apolo- 
gies for Soviet actions helped to keep 
the crude facts of Moscow’s policies from 
the eyes and ears of the American 
public. 


t 


If Vera Micheles Dean, as Allen 
writes, “seemed to arguc on behalf of 
Russia” because she felt that “we 
Americans must do our best to under- 
stand the Russia in which she was born”, 
she certainly did little to prepare the 
American people for the faithless 
fashion in which the Soviet Union has 
again condemned Europe to stagnation. 
As Allen has chosen to refer to the fact 
that Dean was born in Russia, we might 
also note that she has not stepped on 
Russian soil for decades (if the account 
of her life in Who’s Who is correct), 
while men like Wiliam Henry Chamber- 
lin, Louis Fischer and Eugene Lyons 
have spent many years inside the Seviet 
borders. All she apparently has of Rus- 
sia, are pleasant childhood memories. 


— a << — = —_ 


It is a tribute to the healthy instincts of 
the American people that it has realized 
so fully the true characteristics of So. 
viet foreign policies. The people of the 
United States have come to’“understand” 
the poliey of the Moscow governing 
clique (and that is not synonymous with 
“Russia” of the’ Russian people—some- 
thing which the “professional anti-Rus- 
sians”, to whom Allen refers cannot 
possibly understand). America today 
knows the facts of world political life, 
in spite of the professional apologists 
for the Soviet government. 

The Foreign Poicy Association, whose 
activities might indeed be very fruitful, 
may yet eatch up with the rapid politi- 
cal edueation of the American people. 

New York City 
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~ American Jewish Congress 


From ROBERT TOWNSEND, JR. 


M AY I take this oppertunity of cen- 
gratulating you and your paper fer the 
splendid article on the American Jew=- 
ish Congress, and the Communist infil- 
tration therein. 


The Communist conspiracy has been 
actively engaged in infiltrating key staff 
positions as well as influencing, and te a 
large. extent, Congress Chapters in Bes- 
ton, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chieago, The 
Women’s Division, etc. Only recently, 
at the April 30-May 1s} sessions of the 
Administrative Committee, the entire 
‘debate of Communism was scuttled by 
the powers that be within the Congress, 
Stephen Wise, David Petagersky, ex- 
executive director et al. On this same 
evening. after proper eulogies were made 
for Dr. Kurt Lewin, Dr. Alexander Peke- 
lis, ‘Nachim Goldmann, leader of the 
World Jewish Congress, defended the 
actions of the World Jewish Congress m 
admitting the Jewish Communists inte 
its ranks, and heartily applauded and 
approved of the action of uniting with 
Communist forces wherever they exist. 


The Congress leadership is fully aware 
of the role of the Communists within 
adhe Congress movement in the US and 
throughout the ‘world. The leaders’ at- 
titude is a conscious attempt by the Con- 
“{gress to give respectability and enceur- 
agement to the CP. 


Again, my congratulations te yeu fer 
your splendid urticle. Keep up the geed 
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work of exposing all of the forces of 
totalitarianism and dictatorship. 

For those of us who believe in a free 
democratic world, the Communist virus 
is just as dangerous as the black tyranny 
ef Fascism. 

New York City. 
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From J. E. EDMONDS 


i AM not a Socialist, but a conservative 
whe is quite willing to abandon the old 
if it has ceased to serve and essay the 
new when, after test and experiment, it 
has proven better for human welfare 
and happiness. [ treasure the human and 
personal freedoms .. . social, political 
and economic ¢.. and yet I know that 
in a complicated, and increasingly com- 
plicated world, there is not, and can 
never be, and hasn’t been since the days 
ef pre-tribal savagery, such a thing as 
absolute freedom. Hence, Freedom under 
lav: The right te do what does not hurt 
anether er put the folk in danger. Where 
te draw the line tests our wisdom and 
courage. 


I sent five dollars to your sustaining 
fand because [I deem your paper bril- 
liantly edited and one of the most po- 
tent. lancebearers I know against the 
tetalitarian “aristoi” of the Kremlin and 
the despotism which has been created in 
the name of Communism. 


Milford, Ohio. 


The Present Polish Boundaries 


From ANDREW J. KRZESINSKI 


ly connection with the Moscow Confer- 
ence, in the New York Times and other 
newspapers, the news was published ac- 
cording to which the present Polish west- 
ern beundaries on the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers shall be subject to discussion and 
changes. This news is very astonishing 
because the new western boundaries were 
offered to Poland at Yalta and Potsdam 
Conferences as a compensation for the 
eastern territories annexed by Soviet 
Russia. But much more important is 
the fact that these mew Polish western 
territeries since the 10th century be- 
longed to Poland and were inhabited by 
the Polish population. Later, the Ger- 
mans teok them by violence and slangh- 
tered Polish inhabitants, as they did dur- 
ing the war that has just ended. 


These lands are now returned to Po- 
land aceording to historical justice. They 
are, however, 20 per cent smaller than 
the eastern Polish territories annexed by 
Russia. They should, by no means, be 
regarded as a compensation for the 
wrongs and injuries inflicted upon Po- 
land by the Germans during the last war. 

Befere World War Il in the eastern 
territeries of Poland annexed by Soviet 
Russia (46 per cent of the whole Polish 
seil) net only was the Polish population 
mere Bumerous than any other national 
group, but through the centuries until 
the first World War it was in an abse- 
lute majority. In other words, the Poles 
were mere numerous than all other 


nationalities altogether. The number of 
Poles was diminished after the first 
World War beeause, at the beginning of 
this war, more than a million of the 
Polish population were sent by the Rus- 
sians te Siberia. But, in spite of that, 
this Pelish population constituted there 
a relative majority. 

These éastern territories should be re- 
turned te Poland. 

Furthermore, Poland should be re- 
compensed for all the wrongs committed 


against her by Germany as well as by 


Soviet Russia, 
New York. 





THE LIBERATED SPEAK 
From JUVAN OBRUDOVICH 
Formerly Major in the Yugoslav Army 


On the second anniversary of our 
liberation. from the coneentration camp 
at Mauthausen by the American Eleventh 
Armored Division, we Yugoslavs who 
are now living outside our homeland 
under American protection, wish to thank 
the Americans who saved us and the 
mothers who bore these heroes, and ex- 
press ovr friendship for the USA. 

For several days, 23,000 living-dead 
prisoners heard the guns of the ap- 
proaching American and finally, on May 
5, 1945, they battered down the walls of 
our camp and brought us the long- 
awaited liberty. We greeted them with 
tears and joy, and “Long Live America!” 
rent the sky. 
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- Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin —_—— 








Two Years of False Peace 


HERE were few spontaneous cheers on May 8 

for the second anniversary of the end of the 

fighting in Europe. Any such cheers would have 
been drowned out by the wails and groans of the 
starving, the homeless, the uprooted. The world’s 
worst war has been followed by the world’s worst 
peace. 

Two years after the defeat of the Nazi Axis, two 
years during which European peoples have been “free” 
to devote their energies to reconstruction, the positive 
achievements are pitifully few and very insecure. 


A well-known British physician, Dr. . Franklin 


’ Bicknell, bluntly used the word starvation to describe 
* the diet on which the British people are living. The 


word was probably too strong; the British, even in 
their present miserable condition, are still better fed 
than most Europeans. But it was distinctly my im- 
pression in Britain last summer that what the British 
were getting to eat was too little in quantity and too 
bad in quality to be consistent with high productivity. 
And the grim intervening winter hasn't helped matters. 

Soviet requisitions have brought starvation to 
Rumania, formerly one of the granaries of Europe. 
According to the latest report, the Soviet occupation 
forces are trying to snatch away as flour grain 
which America has sent to Rumania for relief. Great 
hunger demonstrations are reported from Hamburg. 
reduced to a ghost city under the occupation, a city 


without business, without industry, without shipping, 


without hope. 


Let’s be realistic. Let’s admit that after such a 
destructive war- the defeated nations were certain to 


“ undergo a long period of slow, dificult rebuilding 
~ on short rations, and that even the victorious nations 


would come out impoverished and faced with com- 


plicated adjustments. 


“ 


But all the stark ruin, stagnation, misery and hope- 
lessness which are characteristic of great areas of 
Europe and Asia today cannot be written off as 
inevitable. There would have been a very different 
European picture today—if Germany had been treated 
as a political and economic unit within its proper 
ethnographic boundaries of 1937, if a provisional 
German government had been set up immediately 
after the occupation, if there had been no barbarous 
indiscriminate expulsions of millions of human 
beings from their homes, if unjust and unnatural 
frontiers had not been drawn in Eastern Europe, if 
there had been a serious attempt to write a peace 
based on the Atlantic Charter. 


os a + 
W:: took the false road of basing the peace on con- 


tinuous appeasement of Stalin and blind, ‘undiscrimi- 
nating vengeance directed against the entire German 


~ people. This road has brought Europe, despite UNRRA 


aid, despite loans to Britain and France, despite 
bargain sales of American surplus property, to the 
brink of complete collapse. A peacetime lend-lease 
program of as much as $5,000,000,000 a year is 
being seriously discussed in Washington. This is the 
high cost of vengeance. This is the price of the Yalta 
and Potsdam arrangements, as economically illiterate 
as they were politically ferocious. 

It is time for a change. And the place to start this 
change, the place where the greatest rise in produe- 
tion could be achieved by the easy device of stopping 
unwise destructionist methods is Germany. The people 
in the western zones of Germany should be given 
genuine responsibility for their political and eco- 
nomic fate. 


There has been much talk along these lines in 


' American and British circles, but little action. But 


the need for action is urgent. There is a time limit 


~ on the ability of half-starved people to react rationally 


to a rational program. The following measures are 


imperative: There should be a central responsible 


government for all that part of Germany which is 
outside Soviet control, based on a coalition Cabinet 
of the two parties which have proved much the 
strongest in repeated elections, the Social Democrats 
and the Christian Democratic Union. 
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This Government should be encouraged to proceed 
to an immediate program of increasing exports and 
the supply of consumption goods within Germany 
and should receive suitable credits for foodstuffs and 


raw materials either through the World Bank or. 


through the American Government and private agen- 
cies. All restrictions on German industry, shipping 
and foreign trade, except for a narrowly defined list 








of objects of mittens production, should -be « 
pated, Denazification, one of the worst politi 
psychologiéal failures of our Military pti ; 
should be finished within the shortest possible tin 
There should-be.a complet¢’end of. Military. Govey 
ment interference in such fields as religion, educatio 
press-and publishing. In everything bat in name 
should conclude peace on our own terms with th 
part of Germany which is accessible to our influence 
I can think of no single step that would pay divider 
so quickly in terms of increased output, revives 
E uropean prosperity and peaceful checking of Sovi 
expansion. Given a rational policy of this kin 
toward Germany, accompanied, by a judicious pre 
gram of political and economic federation for wes' 
Europe, ineluding Germany, and the struggle fe 
Europe may” be peacefully won. But if we go ¢ 
persisting in old mistakes, upholding the wickedne 
and stupidity of Yalta and Potsdam, we shall 
forever haunted and stalked by the twin spectres 4 
a helpless, pauperized Europe and a hostile, Mosca 
dominated Europe. , 
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An Editorial— 


Another Committee on Palestine , 


HE joy expressed by Jewish leaders over the 

developments at Lake. Success are based on 

nothing more than a negative achievement. An 
immediate threat to the community of more than 
600,000 Jewish people which has been built up in 
the old homeland was averted. If any of the motions 
in favor of independence had been accepted, any 
civilized solution of the complex Jewish problem 
would have been ruled out from the start. It is for- 
tunate that these proposals were turned down. Their 
defeat, however, leaves matters just where they were. 


It is true that the directive drawn up for the com- 


mittee which is to investigate Palestinian matters and « 


report back to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in September is conceived along comprehensive 
lines. The investigators are authorized to examine 
affairs and receive testimony “wherever it may deem 
useful.” It may, that is, look into the pitiful situation 
of the DP’s in European concentration camps and 
even take into account their slim chances of finding 
refuge outside of Palestine. It may then be able to 
draw up a report as comprehensive as that submitted 
by the lately disregarded and all-but-forgotten Anglo- 
American commission. 

The only advantage which this new move has over 
all of the former ones is, the amount of publicity 
which it commands, It is, after all, inaugurated by 
an Assembly of 55 nations. It has behind it all the 
prestige of a world organization. It has-been debated 
and fashioned on a stage before which all mankind 
form the audience. It is true that the UN lacks any 
police power or military force which cin take over 
administration in a spot as troubled as Palestine. 
Any new arrangement which Brtain is unwilling or 
unable to adopt will have to be carried forward by 
some combination of powers. : 
distintly limited. But the fact that the whole vexed 


problem is being fought over in a congress of man- 


kind has the advantage of making it the center of 
world attention. 


It would do us all good—especially us Americans— 
to look at the matter from the point of view of the 
hundreds of thousands of frustrated and desperate 
Jewish refugees vegetating in European camps. There 
they are, imprisoned with the miserable memories of 
their past. There may be 300,000 of these, sad rem- 
nants of a prewar Jewish European population of 


7,000,000 (outside the USSR), of whom 6,000,000 


The possibilities seem . 


have been done to death, They have been bereft 
family, property, home, means of livelihood. 
the canfps which have been provided, they have bar 
enough food to sustain life, and in many cases the 
activities have been interfered with and their attemp 
to preserve morale and do something useful wi 
their time and energy have been frustrated. And the} 
are in constant terror of being returned to place 
which are no longer home to them and where the 
are certain that a decent and peaceful life will 
forever impossible. It is this sort of fate which 
Allied powers have meted out ‘to those who from th 
start have fought and suffered on our side. 


* * fe 


Iv AGINE a desperate man or woman haunted 
such memories and terrorized by such a_ prosped 
learning in a camp where body and soul are barel 
being kept together that another committee has bee 
appointed to investigate the Palestine problem. 
will know that a report is to be rendered 
tember, Then this report must be debated at th 
regular meeting of the UN Assembly. By that tim 
it will be October or November. The poor victim 4 
our neglect can be certain that another long, c 
winter will find him: still clamped tight in the wear 
some and fruitless life of a concentration camp whi¢ 
is all too reminiscent of the hated Hitler regime. 










Americans are not forced to content themselv 
with such a long-drawn-out and heartless way 
dealing with a desperate human problem. Our C 
gress could tomorrow or next week or next mont 
take action which would send a thrill of hope throug 
the hundreds of thousands of hearts which are alma 
bereft of hope. Congressman Stratford, a Republical 
from Illinois, has introduced into the House a bi 
to admit 100,000 displaced persons per year for fo 
vears. It is little enough for this great country to d 
These people are eager to work. They could be easi 
absorbed. (Of 1,500,000 who might have entered th 
USA under the quota during the past ten years, onl 
300,000 came.) And having furnished homes an 
hope to that many victims of the unspeakable cruelé 
of our time, we Americans would be in a position 
speak more persuasively to the British and even 
the legalistic delegates to the Assembly of the Unite 
Nations on behalf of human charity. Until we ha 
taken some such action as this, any plea from us 
tained with hypocrisy. 
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